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Month of Spiritual Treasure 


We welcome June with its verdure and flowers and 
promise of abundant harvests, but its wealth of spirit- 
ual treasure is even more alluring. The entire month is 
consecrated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the heart that 
out of love for us was pierced with a lance. From out 
that wound issued the Church with its saving graces, 
its wonderful sacraments, each of which is an undeni- 
able proof of His ardent love for the sinners whose 
salvation He had at heart. He loved us not only in 
life, but also in death. His is an undying love, a never- 
ending love, manifesting itself in the ministrations of 
His Church, beginning with baptism and continuing on 
and on in the eternal delights of paradise. The solici- 
tude of the Church extends beyond the last sacraments 
and the burial in consecrated ground. Besides indul- 
gences and other spiritual benefits, she offers up, 
especially for the souls detained in the cleansing fires 
of purgatory, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, that 
wonderful memorial of the Passion, Death, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension of Our Lord into heaven. 


June Devotions 


With grateful hearts we keep each month of June 
as a perpetual memory of the “Heart that loves men so 
much.” Throughout the month we have in June devo- 
tions a daily reminder of His great love for us. Each 
day at these devotions His blessing is imparted to us 
with the Holy Eucharist. For each time that we attend 
these devotions the Church grants us an indulgence of 
300 days. Moreover, those who are present at June 
devotions at least ten times in the month may gain a 
Plenary indulgence. Besides this, in those churches 
in which the month of the Sacred Heart is solemnly 
kept, that is, with a discourse each day, or at least by 
way of spiritual exercises for eight days, a plenary 
indulgence may be gained on the last Sunday of the 
month toties quoties, or, as often as one visits the 
church and prays according to the intentions of the 
Holy Father, providing he has received the sacraments. 


Prayer for Those Outside the Fold 


In this month, so rich in spiritual treasure for our- 
selves, we should not forget our fellow men, especially 
those who are beyond the pale of the Church. The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus encircles them everyone in the 
all-embracing flames of His ardent love. Many among 
these, perhaps, are near and dear to us: relatives, 
possibly, either born and brought up in ignorance of the 
true Faith, or such as have for one reason or another 
fallen away. Then there are friends whose conversion 
we eagerly desire. Besides these, there are vast mul- 
titudes, by far the greater part of mankind, who, like 
ourselves, have been made to the image and likeness 
of God, but who unfortunately know Him not. To their 
own hurt the sects have cut themselves loose from the 
Church established by the Savior, and ignorance or 
pride, or both combined, keep them aloof; the Jews 
for the most part believe in God the Father but refuse 
to recognize the Son, whom their own race gave to the 
world; except in part the pagan and heathen in un- 
civilized lands have not yet come to a knowledge of 
Him. The Heart of Jesus still bleeds for this state of 
affairs. If we really love the Sacred Heart, we must 
have His interests at heart, we must do our share by 
prayer, exhortation, instruction, good example, that 
there may be but one shepherd and one fold. 


United Endeavor in the I. E. L. 


To attain this end, that all may be one in Christ, the 
Church has blessed numerous organizations, societies, 
and confraternities Among these associations is the 
International Eucharistic League under the Guidance 
of the Holy Spirit for the Union of Christendom. This 
association, the I. E. L., has for its grand threefold 
purpose (1) union and harmony among the Catholics 
of the whole world, (2) the return to the Faith of all 
the sects, (3) the conversion to the Faith of all non- 
Christians—all who have never been baptized. The re- 
quirements of the I. E. L. are extremely simple: (1) 
a short daily offering (which may be made in one’s 
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own words, or thoughts even) of all the Masses and 
Holy Communions of the world, (2) the offering up 
of an occasional Holy Communion received and Mass 
attended. There are no further obligations, such as 
fees, dues, collections. The League is one of prayer 
and good works. Of course, each member of the League 
will endeavor to win souls whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. The editor of THE GRAIL will be glad 
to enroll you and send you a certificate of admission. 


Pentecost---The Fiftieth Day 


The great feast of Pentecost, which falls fifty days 
after the Kesurrection, and ten days after the Ascen- 
sion, commemorates the coming of the Holy Spirit in 
visible form upon the Apostles, who were gathered in 
the upper room where they had eaten the last supper 
with their Divine Master. Weak and timid and fearful 
lest a similar fate befall them, the Apostles had spent 
in prayer the days that remained after the Ascension. 
“And suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of 
a mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole house 
where they were sitting.” Thus St. Luke in the Acts of 
the Apostles announces the coming of the Holy Spirit 
on the first Pentecost of the New Law. “Parted tongues 
as it were of fire....sat upon everyone of them: and 
they were filled with the Holy Ghost.” With their re- 
ception of the Holy Ghost came the ability to “speak 
with divers tongues,” so that the many nations that 
had gathered at Jerusalem at this time could each hear 
his own tongue spoken. The Apostles now went forth 
boldly and began to preach Jesus crucified. They no 
longer feared men. Nothing could deter them. Neither 
threats nor imprisonment could frighten them. Their 
preaching was accompanied by miracles. Many be- 
lieved and were baptized. 


As the Holy Ghost communicated to the Apostles un- 
heard-of powers, so He imparts to us rare graces too. 
At baptism He clothed our souls with sanctifying grace. 
At confirmation He impressed an indelible mark upon 
our souls. Grace, the supernatural life of the soul, is 
the work of the Holy Ghost in each individual. 


Vocations are From the Holy Ghost 


Vocation to the religious state, and to the priesthood 
—often the fruit of prayer—is the work of the Holy 
Ghost. Note the vocation of the first deacons of the 
Church: “Brethren, look ye out among you seven men 
of good reputation, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom we may appoint..... But we will give ourselves 
continually to prayer.” Then they chose seven, whom 
“they set before the Apostles; and then praying, im- 
posed hands upon them.”—Cardinal Vaughan’s mother, 
a convert of extraordinary piety, was accustomed to 
spend an hour each day before the Blessed Sacrament 
that God might choose all of her children for His 
service. Her five daughters entered convents and six of 
her eight sons became priests. And of these one became 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster; a second became 
Archbishop of Sydney, Australia; a third was Titu- 


lar Bishop of Sebastopolis and administrator of Sal. 
ford until his death a little more than a year ago, 
Two of this pious woman’s priestly sons were alg 
Benedictines. Another example, which we also place 
before you in the May number of THE GRAIL, is that of 
the devout parents of the Little Flower, who likewise 
prayed that God would give all their children a voces. 
tion to the higher life. Their five daughters consecrat. 
ed themselves to God in religion. One is a Visitation 
Nun and three are Carmelites. The fifth, Little The 
rese, after a short time spent with her sisters as a Car. 
melite winged her flight to heaven where she is num 
bered among the canonized saints of the Church. 


The Priesthood 


On Pentecost, and within the seven days that folloy, 
many a young man will amid prayer and the imposi- 
tion of hands be ordained to the diaconate or to th 
priesthood. At ordination the Holy Ghost is comm. 
nicated through the imposition of hands to the can 
didate for holy orders. An indelible mark is impressed 
upon the soul at ordination. As Christ retained afte 





His Resurrection the prints of the nails in His hand 
and feet, so shall the priest bear upon his soul through 
out eternity the indelible mark of his sacred charae 
ter, the priesthood, no matter what his fate. 


Corpus Christi 


Another feast of June that is especially dear to the 
Sacred Heart, and one that His devout children eagerly 
look forward to, is Corpus Christi, which occurs this 
year on Thursday, June 16. Because of circumstances, 
however, the celebration in most places has to be trans 
ferred to the following Sunday. Where local condition 
permit, there is the elevating and inspiring procession 
with the Blessed Sacrament out in the open—it is the 
triumphant march of the Holy Eucharist. Bannen 
float on the breeze, sacred chant and instrumental 
music intermingle, while fervent prayer like swede 
fumes of swinging censers ascend on high to the throne 
of God, the grouping of the faithful according to age 
and rank—all make a colorful picture that is pleasing 
to behold, and one that undoubtedly brings joy to the 
Heart of the Master in whose honor the demonstration 
is held. 


Misery Still Prevails 


Many of our readers will probably be astonished t 
hear that as result of the late World War utter destitv 
tion, acute suffering, and great misery still prevail 
among the clergy, in convents, orphanages, and similar 
institutions of European lands, but particularly in 
Austria. Almost innumerable are the pitiable appeals 
and heart-rending cries of distress that reach us—am 
we have no alms to send them. 

These poor sufferers look to America for help. Th 
United States is about the only nation from which they 
can expect aid. In giving assistance to these afflicted 
members of Christ we are but paying off an old det 
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with the interest that has accumulated. For centuries 
European countries, especially Austria, kept the flame 
of faith alive on these western shores and preserved it 
by constant and generous contributions of men and 
means. The growth of the Church in this country is 
due, next to the grace of God, to the liberality and gen- 
erosity of European Catholicity. 

Here is the echo of several of the many voices that 
resound from the depths of misery and wretchedness: 


(1) From Austria: The superior of an institute 
for homeless children writes to commend to our charity 
the poor little ones that are under her care. The winter 
was long this year. With them privation, bordering 
on destitution, is continual. Besides this the institution 
is deep in debt. 


The superior of another children’s home writes that 
her community, which suffered great losses by the war, 
and is consequently in great need, has become the ref- 
uge of numerous children of the poorest families. These 
little ones she has to maintain so as to keep them from 
the evil influence of the enemies of the Church and to 
preserve them from moral ruin. 


The superior of a hospital, which is conducted by a 
community founded there in 1745 and is endowed, writes 
that the cruel war took everything they had except 
the poor sick patients. She asks for an alms that they 
may continue to carry on their good work. 

(2) From Bavaria: The Prioress of a Dominican 
community of sixty religious describes the destitution 
of the sisterhood in order to move those who read her 
words to give a little alms. They had to leave their 
former convent and now occupy what was once a 
private house. This is entirely inadequate for their 
needs. The local physician and the civil authorities 
have declared that it is absolutely unsanitary for so 
many to live together in so small a place. This is a 
hindrance to the development of their community, which 
has to refuse admission to many applicants. 


A similar case is that of a Carmelite community 
which was driven from its convent into exile by the 
inexorable war. The Mother Prioress begs an alms to 
keep the community from dissolution. Because of the 
fluctuation in money values, they had to borrow money 
at high rates of interest. They are now reduced to such 
straits that they have only what charitably-disposed 
people give them. Every penny is laid aside to pay out 
in interest. 

These are but five specimens of the many, many ap- 
peals that reach us almost every day—and from all 
parts of the world. Let not your hearts be hardened in 
the face of the numerous requests for help—it is one 
of God’s ways in showing us how to exercise mercy. 
Turn not a deaf ear to the voice of distress. We are 
willing to act as your agents in distributing your alms 
among the poor and needy priests and religious com- 
munities that know not which way to turn for food and 
clothing. All money—whether it be alms or Mass in- 
tentions—that is sent to the BENEDICTINE FATHERS, B. 
F., St. Meinrad, Ind., for these suffering members of 
Christ will be conscientiously forwarded to them. 


Steps to the Altar 


Dom Huecu G. Bevenor, O. S. B., B. A. 


6 The Secret of the Waters 


The rolling waves echoed and foamed 
And filled the bay’s high-craggéd sweep 
With crystal notes, while tones more deep 
From cave to cave in warning roamed. 


“It is the Spirit’s message kind, 
To turn men from mean earthly care 
To think of realms of otherwhere, 
Whose sceptre rules the wave and wind. 


“These waters do not wash alone, 
For'in yon cavern they have played 
For ages, and have slowly laid 

Salt crystals like to baptism’s own.” 


Unto his lips their taste was sweet, 
And then he let the flood anew 
Pour on his brow: memorial true 

Of Christian birth, O°’ Paraclete! 


For as sick men at ebbing tide 
(Tis said) are gathered to the West, 
So when fount waters flow their best 
The new-born child is sanctified. 


Sanctuary 
M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN, L. H. D. 


A stately woodland is the home 

Of myriad birds that fill the air 
With liquid notes, nor care to roam 
From sanctuary there. 


No cruel shot their songs can hush, 

No wing made powerless te soar: 

From dawn through silvery night their rush 
Of music sweet will pour. 


A convent woodland. O’er the trees 
Gleams of a golden cross that rise 

Tell deathless truth. High on the breeze 
Bells’ message seeks the skies. 


I think of youthful, singing hearts, 
Within those hallowed walls that rest: 
Young days so safe from deadly darts, 
Life’s dawn in shelter blest. 


O songsters, convent woodland fill 
With melody in home secure. 
Sing birdlings in its cloisters still, 
In sanctuary sure. 
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In the Training C 
n the fraining Camp 
The hours of each day at the Preparatory Seminary have their appointments 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


ad OU are the very lad I am looking for, 
Joey. Can you drive a nail?” 

“Now listen to that, would you! Why 
shouldn’t I be able to drive a nail?” 

“Who ever saw a college boy that could hit a 
nail on the head,” continued Larry in a ban- 
tering spirit. 

“Thanks for your compliment.” 

The principals of this dialogue were Larry 
Clark, who had cast his lot with the builders’ 
guild, and Joey Hern, a successful student at 
the preparatory seminary, who was now-home 
for the summer. Whenever Father Gilbert had 
bazaars, fairs, and socials he always found in 
Larry an unfailing stand-by. As to Joey, well, 
everybody took it for granted that during the 
vacation months he would make himself useful 
in parish activities. 

“Joey,” Larry went on with something like a 
twinkle in his eye, “I just wonder how you 
school folks kill time from morning till night.” 

“In the first place,” Joey snapped back, 
“don’t call me Joey. I am getting too old for 
such a baby name. Besides, if the boys at the 
seminary heard you, they would ‘razz’ me to 
death. Call me simply Joseph, or Joe, if you 
prefer.” 

“All right, Joey—I mean Joseph, alias Joe, 
I beg your pardon,” Larry drawled out. 

Father Gilbert, sensing Larry’s mood, slowly 
approached the two. With pinched lips he 
feigned a rebuke: “Here, Larry, if you want 
to pick a quarrel you must reckon with me too. 
I am Joey’s second. I can answer part of your 
question, for I spent a few days at the seminary 
myself last fall.” 

Whilst Joey radiated a smile of gratitude, 
Larry tried to vindicate himself with—‘Father, 
I am not out for a spat, I want information.” 

“Well, to begin with, I was all worn out after 
a day’s travel and I slept soundly all night till 
close on to 5:30—remember the sun was still 
hiding its face—when I was well-nigh fright- 
ened out of my wits by a repeated brr-brr-brr- 
brr. I jumped up and wondered just where the 
burglar might be. I then recalled my own sem- 
inary days and realized that it was only the dis- 
charge of a little electricity to shock the slum- 
ber out of 200 or more sleepy heads. I was 
aware, too, of the fact that some said ‘Deo gra- 
tias’ and that some didn’t.” 

Catching Joey’s eyes at these words, he took 


up the narrative again: “Then there was a 
trot, trot, trot, past my door. I learned later 
that there was a parade to the lavatory where 
the preening for the day was in order. I was 
about to doze away once more when a mighty 
bell, possibly the sister of our angelus bell, sent 
forth its peals far and wide.” 

“I can guess,” interrupted Larry laughingly, 
ae that bell was. That was the breakfast 

ell,” 

“You better guess again,” corrected Joey, 
“unless you mean the breakfast of the soul.” 

“Now you are speaking in figures,” retorted 
the other. “You know that I am only a plain 
carpenter. Hence you mustn’t go sky-high with 
your terms.” 

Joey wasn’t at a loss for an answer: “ 
meant just what I said. The bell of which Fa 
ther spoke rings at 5:40. It calls us to our 
chapel, the dearest spot in the seminary, where 
we offer to our Lord the first fruits of the day 
in morning prayer and then in turn receive His 
greatest of all blessings, His own Body and 
Blood, in the Holy Eucharist. We follow 
these holy acts by a calm reflection on the im 
portant truths of salvation in a short medita 
tion. Indeed, this intimate association with our 
Eucharistic Lord for three quarters of an hou 
refreshes our soul, gives it light, strength, cour 
age, and zeal for the remainder of the day. 
Wouldn’t you rightly call this the soul’s break 
fast?” 

“Yes,” conceded Larry in a half-hearted way, 
but still wishing to be right he added: “I am 
sure, however, that breakfast comes next.” 

Father Gilbert and Joey both laughed out 
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aloud. “I think,” suggested the pastor, “Larry 
would have someone to bring his breakfast to 
his bed before rising.” 

“He wouldn’t get it,” argued Joey. “I am 
one of the sick waiters. We would surely take 
his temperature and feel his pulse every time. 
But as to ourselves, we are not in a rush about 
getting our breakfast. We have learned by ex- 
perience the truth of the Latin saying: ‘Plenus 
yenter non studet libenter,’ which, for Larry’s 
benefit, means: ‘A full stomach is none too 
eager for study.’ Therefore we devote the in- 
tervening half hour till seven o’clock to prep- 
aration for class work, then we line up to march 
to the good Brothers’ cafeteria.” 

“There, of course, you get squab on toast and 
similar delicacies, I am sure,” was Larry’s com- 
ment. 

Noticing the irony in this remark, Joey grew 
more serious. “As to meals,” he replied, “one 
of our clerical visitors during the year gave us 


good piece of advice. He said that in his sem- 


inary days at Baltimore he often enjoyed the 
calls of Cardinal Gibbons at the seminary and 
his practical talks given on these occasions. His 
Eminence one time counselled the seminarists 
never to make meals a topic of their discussions 
either in praise or in blame. I can say this 
much, however, that whilst we rarely see squab 
we never hear of any one fainting from starva- 
tion. On the contrary, it was rumored off and 
on that some of the minims went on the sly to 
see Brother Winfred, the cobbler, to consult 
him about ‘waist expansion’ and ‘belt exten- 
sion.’ Some of the wags, who did the eaves- 
dropping, claimed to know even more. They 
assured their listeners that the good Brother, 
who pretended not to grasp the full meaning of 
their request, offered shoe strings as substitutes, 
but the minims then proved themselves such 
experts in the deaf-mute language as to provoke 
the broadest smile from the otherwise serious- 
minded Brother.” 

“Here is one booth finished,” exclaimed Lar- 
ry with quite a bit of satisfaction. “The next 
will be the fish pond. Won’t it, Father?” 

“Just as well,’”’ approved the priest who then 
went to superintend some other work. 

Whilst the two were busy with hatchet and 
saw, Larry’s curiosity could not rest. Hence 
his further inquiry: ‘Well, Joey,—oh, Mr. Jo- 
seph, alias Joe—you don’t stop with breakfast 
I presume?” 

“No, not quite,” responded Joey dryly. “Few 
people do. Following the morning meal, shortly 
after we have snatched a few whiffs of God’s 

and wholesome air, we follow the signal 
that calls us to the great church for Divine 
Service. Here, together with the seminarists of 
the departments of philosophy and theology, 
and with the monks, our professors, we invoke 





God’s special blessing upon us during the Holy 
Sacrifice. On the greater feasts, for in- 
stance, on those of the apostles, there is a sol- 
emn High Mass with deacon and subdeacon. 
The ceremonies are carried out to the last detail 
and the chant is Gregorian, simple, yet most im- 
pressive. On special occasions we are all privi- 
leged to lend our voices to the chanting of a 
motet after offertory or elevation. This pleas- 
ure is accorded us nearly always in the case of 
the benediction hymns. Let me tell you that 
when 300 and more voices unite their songful 
prayer, a real thrill is sent through you. I often 
think that the roof must be strongly tempted to 
wing itself heavenward. Thus, you see how 
much the spiritual side is stressed before we get 
to our school work proper. With the Lord’s 
benediction of the Mass still fresh upon us, we 
are ready to meet our obligations in the class- 
room. Ah, there I missed that line. This saw 
must be out of gage.” 

With a look of apparent sympathy, Larry 
hinted: “No, it’s not the saw that’s out of gage 
but the sawyer’s thoughts were on their way 
to the classroom. Don’t worry about the slant, 
I will plane off the edge. Tell me some more 
of that school work.” 

Relieved of his anxiety, Joey gladly followed 
the bent of his*own thought, lingering even now 
about his class work. “Well,” he explained, “at 
8:45 professor follows professor, each ready to 
assemble his pupils to escort them to their re- 
spective classrooms where the fruit of dili- 
gence are weighed and paid. Latin and Greek, 
English and history, mathematics and science, 
and the others all exact their dues. We call 
them friends or foes, as the case may be. The 
reward of our zeal or sloth will be praise or 
blame, encouragement or penalty. I must not 
forget that during the seven minutes’ intervals 
between the class periods you would be able to 
find many a silent worshipper before the Lord’s 
sanctuary for a brief interview with Him. 
There may be some difficulty to be solved, some 
humiliation to be borne, or some aid to be grate- 
fully acknowledged. Each has his own little 
story to tell the Good Master who is, after all, 
the Professor-in-Chief. Somewhere towards the 
end of the third class period the husky lads 
have three or more ways of telling the time of 
the approaching noon hour: by the clock on 
the wall, by the slant of the sun’s rays, and by 
the testimony of their assertive stomachs.” 

“That’s where I am with them,” agreed Lar- 

“I know from experience that the stomach 
is often the best time indicator.” 

“Now, at dinner and supper,” Joey went on, 
“we have table reading. We get the benefit of 
some interesting, edifying, and sometimes hu- 
morous book, lest we should become too ab- 
sorbed in our meals. Of course, this means 
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silence on our part. Should on special occa- 
sions the tap of the bell indicate a dispensation 
from reading and signal a permission for a 
‘free for all’ chat, I can assure you that the 
bell’s sound is not without its echo. A hearty 
‘Deo gratias’ returns from a chorus more than 
150 strong. Dinner over, we again repair in a 
body to the chapel for a brief adoration. There- 
upon we relax our spirit and give free play to 
our muscles.” 

“Free play, Joey,” exclaimed Larry, “—oh, 
I forgot, you are Joseph now, alias Joe—do you 
still play ball? You used to when you were just 
plain Joey.” 

“Don’t rub it in so hard,” complained Joey. 
“As to ball playing, whilst we don’t make a god 
of athletics, we have opportunities galore to 
give vent to our youthful spirits. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays the hour 
from 1:00 to 2:00 is allotted to recreation. On 
Tuesdays and Thursdays this recreation period 
is extended to 4:30 and on Sundays to Vespers. 
This so-called free time is devoted to such 
games as baseball, basket ball, volley ball, hand 
ball, tennis, and golf—in the winter season skat- 
ing, hockey, and coasting—or to long walks in- 
to the country. There may be distant hikes to 
the ‘Rocky Mountains,’ Monte Cassino, Mine 
Run, Black Hawk Cave, and to a hundred and 
one other places.” 

“Come on now, you’re stuffing me. I should 
believe you just as readily if you had said that 
you walked to China, or to Madagascar, or to 
some other foreign land. Don’t I know that the 
Rocky Mountains are in the far West and that 
Monte Cassino is in Italy. Father Gilbert has 
often spoken of Monte Cassino in connection 
with Subiaco as the cradle of the Benedictine 
Order.” 

“Ah, you don’t understand me. We have a 
Monte Cassino too. It is about a mile distant 
from the seminary on the summit of the mount 
where is perched a lovely little shrine of our 
dear Lady like another monastery on the real 
Monte Cassino. Thither, namely to this shrine, 
we make little excursions of piety to pour out 
our hearts to the Blessed Mother. Our Rocky 
Mountains are a natural miniature of the great 
western range.” 

Larry’s brightened countenance showed that 
some plan was developing in his mind. Final- 
ly he burst out: “Yes, Black Hawk Cave! 
grand idea! We are going to have one in this 
celebration. There are a great many suckers 
nowadays. They always bite. But go on, your 
day’s work in the seminary can’t be done yet.” 

“No, not altogether. On Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday afternoons we again 
march to the classrooms at 2 o’clock. At 3:40 
we are dismissed for another little breathing 
spell. At 4:30 we once more assemble before 


our Lord to recite the rosary in honor of His 
Holy Mother. Thereafter we are at our tasks 
until 6:10, preparing our next day’s work. 
Then the evening repast coaxes us away from 
our books. After supper a short period of rec. 
reation is once more the order of the day. It 
is precisely at this period when ‘the sun itself 
has just gone to bed’ that we delight most to 
make brief pilgrimages to the large church with 
its chapels—of the Blessed Virgin of Einsiedeln 
and of St. John the Baptist—and to its crypt 
with its grottoes—of our Lady of Lourdes, of 
the agony in the garden, and of the youthful 
St. Benedict. These moments, next to those 
spent before the Eucharistic Lord, are the most 
treasured in our daily routine.” 

“Of course,” supplemented Larry, “after this 
recreation you retire for the night.” 

“No sir. We put in a full day. After the 
evening recess there is another study period 
from 7:30 to 8:30. This is followed by spiritual 
reading, night prayers, examination of con- 
science, and the reading of the points of the 
next morning’s meditation. Then, thanks to 
God, we cast ourselves into the arms of sweet 
slumber. Believe me, we are soon dead to the 
world. Of course, we may be_ occasionally 
awakened by someone who would sleep and 
walk, or sleep and talk, or sleep and ‘saw’ the 
air at the same time. I may mention, by the 
bye, that otherwise the stillness of the night 
hours is with us most profound and woe betide 
the culprit who would infringe upon it.” 

With a “huh” between his lips, Larry began 
to protest mildly: “This everlasting sameness 
day after day would grate on my nerves.” 

“Don’t you worry,” was Joey’s assurance to 
the contrary. “We have extras that break this 
monotony: there are rehearsals of orchestra 
and band; rehearsals for entertainments and 
plays; there are meetings of the literary socie 
ty and of the Mission Crusade; there are holi- 
days and half holidays with some relaxation of 
the stern rule of discipline; there is an annual 
May day and possibly an annual all-day hike. 
Among the devotional seasons there is the spir- 
itual retreat with its lights and inspirations; 
there is the Forty Hours Devotion with its u- 
broken adoration by day and by night; there 
is Holy Week climaxed by Easter with their 
inspiring ceremonies and liturgical chant; 
there is ordination day with its never-to-be-for- 
gotten impressions. 

“But even granting that at times this routine 
life may be tedious, are we not in training? We 
all aspire to become priests and, a number 
us, religious besides. Hence we regard it as4 
duty not to shrink from everything that is irk 
some. Where our natural strength is ins 
cient we call into play our spiritual aids of 
which we have so many.” 
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Father Gilbert had returned and for a while 
silently observed the two as they put the finish- 
ing touch to the soft-drink stand. “Joey,” said 
he finally in a sort of whisper, “do they still 
initiate the students?” 

“Yes,” replied the youth smiling, “but they 
have no fixed ritual for the ceremony.” 

“Well,” continued the priest, “I shall never 
forget some of our famous snipe hunts. The 
most unforgettable ones were the fiascos in 
which the victims-to-be got the better deal.” 

“Let’s have them, Father,” both chimed in 
with aroused interest. 

“One was that of Lewis Noble. Lewis him- 
self was apparently taken with the idea of get- 
ting a good mess of snipes that evening. He, of 
course, had the place of honor in the parade. 
When he noticed his train of followers well in 
line, he turned round about face and addressed 
the ‘mob’ in a tone of triumph: “Say, fellers, 
this thing is as old as Jerusalem.’ You may be 
sure the procession was soon broken up and the 
ringleaders slunk away into darkness and all 
the snipes were safe that night. 

“On another occasion a new-comer, who was 
soon christened ‘Jap,’ was to be the ‘goat.’ Jap, 
like a lamb, followed his would-be-initiators 
and manifested the greatest willingness to 
ite.’ He even went so far as to hold the sack 
wide open whilst the crowd receded in silence 
lest all the snipes be frightened away. The ini- 
tiators absolutely certain of their victory, gig- 
gling and chuckling approached the seminary 
walls. But who was the first one to meet them 
from the opposite direction? It was none other 
than Jap himself who asked them where they 
had been. The effect was like a douche of cold 
water on their backs. 

“The hoax never worked so well as it did in 
one of our neighboring colleges about the same 
time. The lad to ‘ride the goat,’ so we were 
told, sat out in the dark for fully three hours, 
that is, until 11 o’clock, holding the sack with 
one »and and ringing the bell with the other. 
The lantern stood beside him so that the snipes 
might not miss their way to the sack. After all 
that time it seems that he was yet unable to 
boast of having ‘landed’ even one snipe.” 

Father Gilbert fell into a meditative mood 
and went on quite slowly: “Yes, but all these 
factors: prayer and spiritual exercises, silence 
and penalties, study and instruction, knocks 
and rebuffs, help to bring out the man. These 
agencies working in unison and apart from the 
distractions and the temptations of a noisy and 

uring world solve the now so much mooted 
question of boyology. In boyology the spiritual 
side must be stressed sufficiently, otherwise it 
is doomed to failure. But I dare say that our 
Catholic seminaries, minor and major, with 
more or less still old-fashioned methods, meet 


the proposition squarely for the reason that 
the spiritual element is properly emphasized.” 

“Yes,” said Larry looking at Joey teasingly, 
“but vacation, after all, is more pleasant than 
your college life, isn’t it, Joey—oh, beg pardon, 
Mr. Joseph?” The last words were added with 
a squint of the left eye. 

“Everything in its turn,” retorted Joey 
gravely. “I enjoy my vacation, but I can truth- 
fully say that before the summer months are 
passed I am ready to return to school.” 

“Bravo, Joey!” commented Father Gilbert 
with evident pride. “That’s the answer of a 
real student! keep to it! you will make good!” 


Prayer for Grace to Know Vocation 


O my God, Thou who art the God of wisdom 
and counsel, Thou who readest in my heart the 
sincere will to please "Thee alone and to govern 
myself with regard to my choice of a state of 
life entirely in conformity with Thy most holy 
desire, grant me by the intercession of the most 
Blessed Virgin, my Mother, and of my holy 
patrons, especially of St. Joseph and St. Aloy- 
sius, the grace to know what state I ought to 
choose and when to embrace it so that in it I 
may be able to pursue and increase Thy glory, 
work out my salvation, and merit that heavenly 
reward which Thou hast promised to those who 
do Thy holy will. Amen. 


The Spirit of the Oak 
GRACE B. PoPKINS 


The oak that grows on mountain side 
Has weathered storm and gale. 

High up the rocky cliff it stands, 
Away from sheltered vale. 

The limbs are gnarled and twisted, too, 
And pierced by winter’s cold; 

Yet when the storm has passed away 
The roots take firmer hold. 


The top, though bent almost to earth, 
Has straightened up again, 

As though so proud that it could stand 
The hurricane and rain. 

And there alone it braves the wind, 
Nor minds the winter blast. 

It knows that all will be serene 
After the storm has passed. 


And so the souls that trust in God 
Amid this world’s great strife, 
May bend just like the old oak tree 
Before the storms of life. 

And like the tree will stand erect 
After the storm is o’er, 

They rise with hope undaunted still 
To battle as before. 
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Passion Play at Selzach 


MARIE WIDMER 


ELZACH, the Swiss Oberammergau, is pre- 

paring for another series of Passion Play 
performances. This friendly village of watch- 
makers and farmers near the ancient city of 
Soleure, in the blue mountains of the Jura, is, 
however, not a copy of the much quoted 
Bavarian village, for historic records indicate 
that as far back as the tenth century it was the 
custom of certain Swiss monasteries to present 
the Lord’s Resurrection to their congregations 
on Easter Sunday. Further biblical details were 
gradually added and between 1500 and 1627 
A. D. over 200 religious plays were given at 
Lucerne, Zurich, Basel, Berne, Soleure, and 
Bienne. The presentations in those medieval 
days took place out of doors, in public squares, 
where the surrounding houses afforded seating 
accommodation for the spectators. Music and 
song were combined with the performances, so 
that at Lucerne, for instance, in 1583 a band of 
156 musicians was employed. 

Selzach itself figured actively in biblical pres- 
entations as early as 1457 A. D., and when a de- 
cline in the production of sacred dramas made 
itself felt throughout Switzerland in the 17th 
century, the simple and pious population of this 


* NoTE:—The Passion Play at Selzach, Switzer- 
land, will be presented every Sunday from June 5 to 
Sept. 25 next, also on June 6, Aug. 15, and Sept. 17. 


village continued to devote the long winter even. 
ings to the study and performance of religious 
plays and oratorios. 


ORIGIN OF SELZACH PASSION PLAY 


In 1890 a small group of Selzach citizens wit- 
nessed a Passion Play performance at Oberam- 
mergau. Upon their return, these men, and 
particularly their leader, Mr. A. Schlafli, who 
was the guiding star of the village until his re 
cent death, decided that in view of their usual 
experience in biblical plays, their people could 
easily be trained for a greater task. A play- 
house of modern type, accommodating about 
1600 persons, was erected in 1895-96 and pres 
entations of the Passion Play have since been 
given during the summer months of 1896, 1898, 
1901, 1905, 1909, 1913, and 1923. 


Over 400 persons, all inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, participate in the sacred drama which is 
divided into morning and afternoon parts. The 
morning performance contains nineteen “tab- 
leaux vivants” and scenes, beginning with “The 
Creation” and ending with the colorful “Entry 
into Jerusalem.” The afternoon program is al- 
most entirely dramatic. Opening with an in- 


pressive scene entitled “Designs of the High 
Council,” it represents the sufferings and death 
of Jesus. 


Scenes of “The Resurrection” and 
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SELZACH, IN THE SWISS JURA, FAMOUS FOR ITS PASSION PLAY 
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“The Ascension” form the end and glorious 
climax of the play. 


TABLEAUX LIVING REPLICAS OF THE MASTERS 


The stage, which contains some of the finest 
equipment, has again been enlarged and im- 
proved and a number of artistic changes have 
also been made in the scenes. To a greater ex- 
tent than ever before the tableaux will be ac- 
curate copies of famous old masters. Thus the 
“Angelic Salutation” is a replica of Fra Angel- 
ico da Fiesole’s work; the “Appearance of the 
Angel to the Shepherds” is a duplicate of Tho- 
ma’s painting. “The Last Supper” is a repro- 
duction of Leonard da Vinci’s famous picture. 

The Selzach Play is entirely artistic and the 
music is consequently treated as of paramount 
importance. The orchestra has for the coming 
season been re-enforced by several artists, so 
that the large, carefully trained choir will re- 
ceive every support. 

The present cast includes a few veteran mem- 
bers who have acted in all of the performances 
since 1896, and it numbers many players who 
possess an experience of several seasons. Some 
remain ever faithful to their first rdle, others, 
however, have in the course of time taken dif- 
ferent parts. 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Robert Kecher, “the Christ” of six play 
seasons, whose noble portrayal of the Lord 
won him universal praise, was replaced in 1923 
by a younger force, Adolf Schaad, the son of 
the mayor. He is a cooper and farmer in pri- 
vate life. The part of “Mary” will for the sec- 
ond time be entrusted 





in watchmaking establishments, or in offices. 
“Pilate,” one of the most striking personalities 
among the players, is a business man and is 
business manager of the Passion Play. 

A personal acquaintance with some of the 
leading characters is eagerly sought by many 
and it has therefore become an accepted custom 
among native and foreign residents of western 
Switzerland to make Sunday afternoon excur- 
sions to Selzach. Such a visit affords many an 
interesting glimpse of the performers as they 
prepare themselves for their respective rdéles. 
Even the juvenile actors, who are easily recog- 
nized by their long flowing curls, have acquired 
a touching self-control and dignity, and their 
eager little faces radiate pride and happiness 
because they too are permitted to take part in 
the play. 

Selzach is in excellent railroad communica- 
tion with all parts of Switzerland and can be 
conveniently reached from many important 
tourist centers in time for the morning per- 
formance. The play begins at 11 a. m. and 
lasts until 4:30 p. m. with an interval of an 
hour and a half for luncheon. Since the local 
restaurant and hotel facilities are naturally 
limited, arrangements have been made whereby 
coupons for luncheon at 2.50 francs and 3 
francs ($.50 or $.60) may be secured at the 
ticket office before the beginning of the morn- 
ing program. 

Presentations of the Passion Play are prom- 
ised for every Sunday beginning on June 5th 
and ending on September 25th; also for Mon- 
day, June 6th; Monday, August 15th; and 


(Continued on page 66) 





to Pauline Gisiger, a 
sweet-faced farmer’s 
daughter who works 


at a watchmaking 
bench during week 
days; her brother 


Walter Gisiger, has 
been honored with the 
part of “John,” the 
favorite disciple. — 
“Peter” in private 
life is a peasant; 
“Judas,” a combina- 
tion of farmer and 
fisherman. The other 
apostles and male 
players are mostly 
farmers, fishermen, or 
watchmakers and 
practically all of them 
own their own homes. 
The girls in the cast 
are either occupied on 
their parents’ farms, 
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Orphan Stella 


From the French of Louise Hautiéres by E. R. 


CHAPTER 8 
A MYSTERIOUS ILLNESS 


OME days after the orphan had _ been 

brought to her home. Mme. de _ Lussey 
watched sadly and anxiously beside the sick 
bed of poor little Stella, bathing the fevered 
brow and burning hands of the small sufferer 
with maternal solicitude and love. “Stella dea:, 
tell me where you are suffering, I want so much 
to soothe and heal you?” 

But Stella did not move. Her eyes remained 
closed and her parched mouth only opened to 
gasp for air. 

The cause of the poor child’s illness had baf- 
fled all the resources of science. The most cel- 
ebrated physicians in Paris had pronounced her 
case hopeless. One only, younger than his con- 
fréres, judged the malady to proceed from some 
mental, rather than physical, cause. Acting 
on this conclusion, he set to work determined 
to save her. 

Ten days had now elapsed since James had 
brought Stella from Donato’s lodgings, and 
during all that time she had not uttered one dis- 
tinct word. Sometimes in her delirium she 
would make a few confused sounds that no one 
could understand. 

Too ill, at the time of leaving him to realize 
the separation, she had tried to embrace Dona- 
to, but only to fall back fainting on her poor 
little bed. He was in despair and his anguish 
was terrible to behold. At last James, losing 
all patience, had caught up poor Stella in his 
arms, ran down the stairs and, jumping into the 
carriage, had driven off at full speed. 

At the sight of the almost expiring child, 
Mme. de Lussey had been overcome by discour- 
agement and grief. “I cause nothing but sor- 
row, to those I love,” she thought sadly, as she 
laid the sick child gently in the bed prepared 
for her. There she lay, white as snow, waiting 
only, it seemed, for the angels to carry her 
away to her heavenly home. 

Poor little orphan, unconscious of the happi- 
ness that Providence had provided for her, she 
would from time to time emit plaintive sighs, 
while tears coursed down her cheeks. 

For the twelve days that this agony lasted, 
Mme. de Lussey was admirable in her self-devo- 
tion. “O my good God,” she prayed, “You have 
taken all that I loved on earth. Oh leave me 
at least this child in compensation for the many 
sacrifices you have already required of my poor 


heart. I long to love and to be loved, and on 
whom could I better bestow my affection than 
on this dear orphan, who has no one in all the 
world to care for her but me?” 

But the heavens seemed closed to her pray- 
ers. Day by day the malady seemed to in- 
crease, and the fatal end was fast approaching, 
when, one morning, after a terrible night, Stel- 
la opened her eyes and gazed with astonish- 
ment, not unmingled with fear, around the 
room. Little by little her sensés returned and 
she made a sign that she wanted a drink. 

Mme. de Lussey was overcome with joy, and 
falling on her knees thanked the good God over 
and over again for this sudden change. Tak- 
ing the child’s hands in her own she covered 
them with kisses. 

Stella, whose parched lips had scarcely 
touched the beverage presented to her, seemed 
to have awakened from a long dream. She 
looked along and fixedly at Mme. de Lussey 
while a faint smile spread over her counte- 
nance, filling Eliane’s heart with joy. She em- 
braced Stella tenderly, hoping she would re 
spond to her caresses, but no, Stella remained 
cold and silent, utterly indifferent to all the 
demonstrations of affection showered on her. 

Eliane was in despair, imagining this cold- 
ness was a proof of selfish disposition and an 
ungrateful heart. 

Was this orphan, whose life had been passed 
in such evil surroundings, worthy of the affec- 
tion she had inspired? Had her heart re 
mained pure in the midst of the miserable exist- 
ence and bad example she had known? 

These sad thoughts flashed through her mind 
like sharp arrows, and vague apprehensions as 
to the future of this strange gypsy child began 
to shake her generous resolutions; but when 
her eyes rested on the angelic face of little Stel- 
la, and on the innocence and purity of its ex- 
pression, all her doubts vanished. “No, no,” 
she said to herself, “it is impossible that this 
dear child, the first sight of whom inspired me 
with so much interest and compassion, could be 
unworthy of my affection. Everything about 
her, her movements, her expression, voice, man- 
ners, all show she is deserving of my love.” 

» Little by little Stella’s alarming symptoms be 
gan to disappear. Her pulse was more regular, 
her temperature normal, and her sleep calmer. 
A decided change for the better had at last set 
in. Soon she was able to sit up and take in her 
own hand the cup presented to her. Eliane, 1 
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delight, expected she would embrace her loving- 
ly in gratitude, but was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Stella, exteriorly, at least, remained in- 
sensible to all the motherly care lavished upon 
her, and seemed to take it all as a matter of 
course, almost as if it were her due. 

Mme. de Lussey was lost in wonder as to the 
cause of this apparent ingratitude. Could there 
be some secret wound in that young heart that 
had stifled all thankfulness; when one day, an 
accident occurred that threw some light on this 
strange behavior. 

One morning Mme. de Lussey entered the 
room where Stella lay in profound slumber. It 
was a picture Fra Angelico would have loved to 
paint. She looked like an angel, her head thrown 
back on the pillow and surrounded with a halo 
of golden hair. One arm resting on her breast, 
the other lay out stretched on the counterpane. 
As Eliane stood gazing in silent rapture at 
this picture of angelic innocence, a smile 
spread over the dreamer’s fair face, her mouth 
opened and the sweet name “Mama” escaped 
her lips. Again and again, at intervals, the 
same magic word was repeated, as though Stel- 
la was holding mysterious converse with the 
beloved being who had given her birth. Once 
the arm on the counterpane moved slightly and 
a gold medallion slipped from her hand. 


Eliane seized it eagerly and gazed on it in 
admiration, not unmixed with jealousy. It was 
the portrait of a beautiful young woman, ex- 
quisitely painted. Was it her mother? If so, 
how could she, Eliane, ever hope that Stella 
would love her, as she loved this dear mother 
whose image was, no doubt, graven on her 
heart? But how did this precious jewel come 
into her possession and remain so long con- 
cealed from all? 


“O my God,” exclaimed poor Mme. de Lus- 
sey sadly, “if this portrait is not her mother, 
but someone who in her wandering has won her 
affection, what shall I do?” And bitter tears 
fell on the medallion. She then withdrew with 
aheavy heart to take some much needed rest. 


While she is resting we will go back a few 
weeks and reveal to our readers the real cause 
of our heroine’s illness. 


Stella’s health had been for some time a 
source of grave anxiety to Donato, who beneath 
his rude exterior, hid a heart of gold. He suf- 
fered tortures at seeing her grow weaker and 
Weaker every day, and determined to stop all 
further representations. 

Donato then succeeded in obtaining some em- 
ployment that sufficed to maintain them for a 
while, and he left Stella free to wander under 
the shade of the great trees that filled the 
teighboring squares. She would not play with 
the rough and dirty children who roamed about 


the streets, but wandered alone in the more de- 
serted quarters. 

One day, however, she was seized with a 
great desire to visit Paris at her ease. So on 
the very morning that James had carried off 
Donato, she dressed herself in her best attire 
and started out on a tour of inspection. Her 
heart beat violently when for the first time in 
her young life she found herself alone in the 
crowded thoroughfare. She feared to raise her 
eyes, thinking that people were casting curious 
and malevolent glances at her. However, as 
she went her way unnoticed, she grew more 
courageous, and began to feel bright and happy. 
On she went from street to street, and square 
to square, till she arrived at a big crossing 
where four streets met, and vehicles of all kinds 
were passing one another in all directions. 


Poor Stella stood, looking the picture of de- 
spair. She wanted to cross to the other side, 
but her courage failed her, and she was just 
about to retrace her steps when a good-natured 
shoeblack, perceiving her dilemma, put down 
his box and brushes and came to her assistance. 
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“Why don’t you cross over, little one?” he 
kindly inquired. 

“Because I’m afraid of the horses and car- 
riages,” she answered shyly. 

“Nonsense! Who ever heard of a Parisian of 
your age being afraid of a crossing?” he an- 
swered. 

“But I’m not a Parisian.” 

“Oh, that makes a difference. Has your moth- 
er sent you out on some commission?” 

“T have no mother and no commission,” re- 
plied the child in so sad a tone that it melted 
the good man’s heart. 

“Now, don’t cry, dearie, I see you are an 
orphan and I love all motherless children. Here 
jump up on my shoulders and I’ll take you over. 
Don’t be afraid, I’ve carried heavier weights 
than you. 

Stella did not wait to be told twice, but like a 
squirrel, sprang on his back and in a few mo- 
ments was landed safe and sound on the other 
side. 

“Thank you, thank you, a thousand times,” 
she cried in delight. “You have been a kind 
friend to me.” 

“I’m only too pleased to have helped you, 
child, and if you should require my services 
again, do not be afraid to ask for them. You 
will always find me here. Good-bye.” 

“Ah,” he said to himself as Stella smiling 
sweetly disappeared, “how I would love that 
beautiful little girl if she were my own!” 

Stella, dazed at all she saw, picked her way 
as best she could, trying to pass unnoticed 
amidst the crowd who pushed and knocked and 
hustled her on all sides. Presently she came to 
a big shop where there was a great display of 
dolls and toys of all kinds set on view in the 
window. “How much I should like to have some 
of those pretty things,” she thought with a 
sigh, “but I have no money.” 

“Get along out of that, you little beggar,” 
shouted a rough voice from within “or I’ll tell 
the police.” 

She next came to a confectioner’s and through 
the large glass window could see a party of 
children seated round the white marble tables 
regaling themselves with cakes and sweetmeats 
of all kinds. 

“How I should like to have some of those 
nice things to eat,’’ she said to herself again, 
for she was very hungry. As she was turning 
away, a big coarse greasy boy came up from 
the bakery carrying a tray filled with fresh hot 
buns. He saw the poor child standing at the 
door and at once accosted her. 

“T’ve got fine cakes here, but none for you. 
Be off, you little brat, nobody wants you.” 

“Poor little Stella went on her way, the tears 
flowing down her cheeks, and turning the cor- 
ner in her haste knocked against the handbar- 


row of a street huckster so forcibly that she 
cried out with the pain. 

But the owner, a coarse fat woman, had no 
pity for the child. 

“Be off, you little vagabond,” she cried out 
angrily, “and don’t come here shaking my wares 
to pieces. It’s a good shaking you need for 
running about the streets, and I’ll soon give it 
you. Now, I’ve warned you, so be off.” 

This was the last straw. “How unkind they 
all are to me,” she thought, the tears flowing 
anew. And yet I have never done them any 
harm. I will go back home, I am so tired, 
Turning the corner suddenly, she found herself 
in front of a large public square. The sight 
of the lofty trees, the cool grass, the beds of 
lovely flowers, and the sweet singing of the 
birds, sent a thrill of joy through her wornout 
little frame. She went boldly in and seating 
herself on a bench, under the shade of a sweet- 
smelling lime tree, took the bit of bread she had 
in her pocket, and munched away, now at peace, 
at this small lunch. Then she lay back to rest, 
almost happy in her new and pleasant sur. 
roundings. Presently the eyes closed, the head 
drooped, and Stella was away in the land of 
dreams. For about two hours she slept on in 
peace, but was suddenly roused from her slum- 
bers by a perfect tornado. It was the midday 
recess of the neighboring school and the school 
boys poured into the gardens like an invasion 
from the zoo, and dispersing in all directions, 
they made the whole square resound with their 
shouts and yells. Poor little Stella was at once 
surrounded by this frightful horde. She was 
— off the seat and dragged about on every 
side. 

“We're going to play hare and hounds,” they 
shouted. “It’s great fun. You must be the 
hare and we’ll be the hounds. So come along.” 
For nearly an hour they chased her round and 
round the square. She was knocked down, 
pulled up again, and forced to run, till the poor 
little thing was more dead than alive. 

Unable at last to endure the strain, she cried 
out in anger and indignation, “Leave me alone, 
you pack of cowards. I will not run another 
step, and she threw herself flat on the ground. 
In the struggle to raise her to her feet, her hat 
and silk net came off, and her beautiful hair fel 
over her shoulders like a cloak of gold. 

“It’s Stella,” shouted one of the boys, “the 
Princess Stella, who shuts herself up in a box. 
a let’s put her into my satchel. She’il just 

“Come along,” they shouted. 
grand fun.” 

“Don’t touch me, you horrid beasts,” screamed 
Stella. “TI’ll bite you.” 

This threat was received with a roar of 
laughter, and they had just commenced to force 
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her into the box, when a lady accompanied by a 
policeman appeared upon the scene. In a few 
seconds the coast was clear. She had been a 
hidden witness of the whole affair and had gone 
to fetch an officer to deliver the poor victim 
from her young tormentors. 

But Stella did not move. There she stood, 
like a lioness at bay, her head thrown back and 
her arms crossed on her breast. 

“What has happened, child?” asked the 
sergeant kindly, and what have those young 
rascals been doing to you?” 

“They wanted to shut me up in a box and I 
threatened to bite them if they touched me,” she 
replied. 

“You are a brave little girl, but do not stay 
here, they might return to the charge. Run 
quickly towards the Temple, you will be quite 
well protected there, and I will keep a good 
lookout.” 

“Come with me, dear,” said the kind lady 
whose intervention had proved so efficacious, “I 
am going in that direction and will take care of 
you.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said Stella gratefully. 
“You are very kind.” 

A crowd of people was making its way to- 
wards the Church of St. Elizabeth for some de- 
votion. The doors stood open and Stella could 
hear the harmonious strains of the organ above 
the noise in the street. The church is dark, in 
consequence of the number of tall buildings 
erected in its vicinity, but the dimness lends 
itself to prayer and recollection. While the 
function was proceeding, Stella made the tour 
of the interior unnoticed by the crowd. It all 
seemed to her so wonderful. The stately white 
marble altar, with its golden candlesticks, the 
lovely vases of flowers, the sweet perfume of 
the incense, the rich and costly vestments and 
not least the melodious chanting of the choir 
boys, cast her into an ecstasy of delight. Oh, 
how good it is to be here, she thought, I wish I 
could stay for ever! 

The service ended; the congregation filed out 
in silence and Stella remained alone. An un- 
accountable impulse attracted her to the Lady 
Chapel. She crept in noiselessly, fearing to ex- 
tite attention, slipped into the corner of a con- 
fessional and sat down to rest, weary and worn 
after her tussle with the boys. Clasping her 
tands round her knees she rested her head 
against the screen and began to think. All 
xemed so sad, the past, the present, and the 
future. What was going to become of her? 
Burying her head in her hands, she gave full 
vent to her tears. “Sweet Mother,” she prayed, 
fazing up at the statue of Mary, whose arms 
Were extended as though to receive her into 
ter embrace, “how I wish I had a mother whom 
leould love and who loved me. It would be so 





sweet to have a mother to caress me and whom 
I could embrace in return. Why do they never 
speak to me of my mother, and, when I ask, 
they tell me I have always been an orphan. 
Putting her hand into her bosom she drew 
forth a costly gold medallion on which was 
painted the portrait of a beautiful young wom- 
an, (and which Stella always kept carefully 
concealed from view). How did I come ’ = 
this? and who is she? When I ask my father, 
he looks annoyed and does not answer. It is 
very strange. Is she my mother, I wonder?” 
At this moment a lady in deep mourning en- 
tered the chapel and knelt down on the altar 
steps just facing where Stella was seated. Be- 
lieving herself, no doubt, to be alone, she began 
to pray aloud, (unconscious of the invisible wit- 
ness concealed so near): “O Mary, comfort of 
the afflicted and consoler of all desolate moth- 
ers, give me back my child. For ten long years 
I have travelled the world over in vain, seeking 


her. Have pity on my suffering and on my 
tears. Oh, restore to me my lost one before I 
die. My heart is broken with disappointment, 


I can bear no more. O Mother of Mercy, give 
me back my child!” And overcome with grief 
she laid her head down on the marble steps. 

With countenance bathed in sweat and chest 
heaving with emotion, Stella, whose curiosity 
had been intensely aroused by the words she 
had just heard, gazed at the lady with a fast 
beating heart as she turned to leave. Just then 
a bright ray of sunshine lit up her face and 
Stella recognized her as the portrait on the me- 
dallion. 

She tried to call out, but in vain. The shock 
had been so sudden and so great she felt power- 
less to move or speak, and sank down uncon- 
scious on the ground, where she was concealed. 

Little by little her senses began to return. 
She sat up, opened her eyes, and looked eagerly 
around. Alas! the vision had disappeared. 
She was alone. She struggled to her feet, but 





Sorrow and Solace 
A. K., 0. 8. B. 


The storm-whipped clouds had wept themselves a-weary, 
And all the land lay steeped in floods of tears; 
Whereat the sun built from that torrent dreary 

An iridescent arch, on high-flung piers, 

That chastened earth, revived, might mount to glory. 


My heart, poor rain-drenched rose, had drooped with 
worry, 

When, lo! one ray from Him—I stood amazed— 

Arched tears into a bridge of flaming diamond— 

From me to Him. I sped. Enrapt I gazed 

Into His face—Alas, but for a moment! 
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was obliged to sit down again and wait till her 
strength returned. 

Somewhat restored, she knelt where she had 
seen the lady kneel and kissed the marble floor. 
Then slowly and with much effort she made the 
round of the church and chapels, but all was 
empty. Once more in the open air, she felt 
revived and hastened on as fast as her limbs 
would carry her, but, alas, they soon commenced 
to totter. What was she to do? “Oh, dear Moth- 
er of God, help me,” she murmured in her 
heart, and looked round in all directions for 
her friend, the shoeblack. Ah, there he was. 
She made straight for him, exclaiming. 

“O save me, save me, I feel so ill!” 

“Poor little thing, where shall I take you 


to?” 

“Belleville. Hotel Rampart. Thanks.” She 
could say no more. The good man lifted her 
tenderly in his arms and set off as fast as he 
could to the given address. Arrived there, he 
pushed open the door of the low tavern with his 
foot and discovered Mme. Chipardeau seated at 
the bar. 

“T suppose you recognize this child, Madam?” 
he said stiffly, placing her on a rickety chair. 

“IT should say I do, the little hussy. Pre- 
tending to faint so as to excite people’s curios- 
ity. Don’t expect me to dance attendance on 
her. Her father has been out all the morning. 
Leave her there. She’ll come round presently. 
I’m not charged to look after the health of my 
lodgers.” 

So much inhumanity and want of feeling 
fired the good man with indignation. 

“Shame on you!” he cried. “Why, one 
would feel compassion for a poor dog in the 
street, and you have none for this half-dying 
child. You have not got the heart of a woman. 
Show me where she sleeps. I will take care of 
her.” 

She pointed to a door. “That’s the stairs to 
the garrets, the last door to the left at the end 
of the passage.” Then, taking a pinch of snuff 
and a sip of cognac, she continued the game of 
cards with Polyte quite unconcernedly. 

Lifting Stella gently in his arms and boiling 
with anger, he carried her upstairs to the room 
indicated, and laid her on her bed. The dis- 
order and uncleanliness of the place sent a pang 
through his heart. Never in all his life had he 
seen the like. He made her as comfortable as 
was possible in such surroundings, opened the 
skylight to give her air and bathed her forehead 
with some water he found in an old jug. 

After a few moments Stella opened her eyes 
and recognizing her friend smiled gratefully. 
A tear trembled in his eyes and fell down on 
his grey mustache. He now expected to see her 


recover, but was doomed to disappointment, 


Stella made an effort to rise, but only to relapg 
into her former state of lethargy. 

Seeing that he could do nothing more and 
that perhaps a long rest would prove to be the 
best restorative, he left with the determination 
to return as soon as possible. 

“The child is still unconscious,” he remarked 
to Mme. Chipardeau, as he passed her, “but ] 
hope not seriously ill, I beg of you to look after 
her till her father returns,” and he placed g 
five-franc piece on the counter. 

“Yes, yes, I’ll see to her, do not worry. After 
all I’m not made of stone,” replied Mme. Chi.- 
pardeau graciously, pocketing the money. But 
she let two hours pass before going up to the 
garret. So that when Donato and James ar. 
rived in Mme. de Lussey’s carriage, they found 
Stella in the same prostrate condition. 

(To be continued) 


Passion Play at Selzach 


(Continued from page 61) 


Saturday, September 17th. Tickets may be or. 
dered in advance. The best seats sell for the 
modest sum of ten Swiss Francs ($2.00). 

Out of the necessarily limited proceeds ar 
paid the principal actors, the musicians, and the 
singers. Sufficient is laid aside to defray the 
interim yearly expenses, insurance, mainten- 
nance of the building, taxes, etc. The Selzachers 
have often declared that they begin each play 
season with empty hands, but with hearts ful 
of fervor and courage. They present the play 
as a religious homage which proves an inspira 
tion to all races and many creeds. Eminent 
critics have described the Selzach performances 
as “one great act of union, forming a real and 
practical step towards an aim so many strive at 
—the Unity of Christendom.” 


Faith 


ANNE BOZEMAN LYON 


When faith was faltering, 

Light shone thro’ the darkness 

Of my soul. 

It gleamed as fire 

In a graven amethyst. 

Changing to golden rays, 

It curved, a great 

Christ-shrine, whence came 

A Voice that said: 

“Lo, peace, for I am with ye still.” 
I felt His touch, and heard 

The words that echo from far 
Judean days, and since then 

Have prayed with firmer trust, 
“Lord, in Thy mercy keep me strong, 
For I know that Thou art near.” 
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Eucharistic Memories in Bible Lands 


LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


ON THE HEIGHT OF MOUNT SION 


OTH in his Gospel and in the Acts of the 

Apostles Saint Luke depicts for us in a 
most charming way the last hours of Our Bless- 
ed Lord on earth, when He led His disciples 
from the Supper Room towards Bethania. He 
reproached them on the way for their slowness 
in believing, and He turned their thoughts from 
the eager expectation of a new worldly kingdom 
to the preparation for the promised Holy Ghost. 
Then, blessing them, He rose, and their eyes 
followed Him until a cloud hid Him from their 
sight. Two angels then appeared to console 
them, and, in spite of their separation from 
their Master, they returned to the Cenacle full 
of joy. 

The Ascension of Our Lord has such a close 
connection with His sacrifice on the cross that 
the unbloody renewal thereof, the Mass—which 
isa memorial of His Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension—mentions it in two places—at the 
Offertory and after the Consecration. This 
strikes us all the more because the Incarna- 
tion, otherwise so closely joined to the Holy 
Eucharist, is not mentioned in these two places. 
Why is this? We find the answer to this ques- 
tion in the Epistle to the Hebrews. There St. 
Paul describes Our Lord’s high priestly work by 
explaining the symbolism of the great sacrifice 
offered annually by the high priest of the Old 
Testament on the day of the atonement. The 
victim was slain in the court, and the pre- 
scribed parts were burned on the altar outside; 
but with that the sacrifice was not completed. 
No, the high priest on this occasion, the only 
time in the whole year, passed through the 
sanctuary where the daily incense was offered, 
and entered through the huge curtain into the 
Holy of Holies, carrying in his hands a smoking 
censer and a vessel with the blood of the vic- 
tim, which he poured out at the foot of the Ark 
of the Covenant. Only then was the sacrifice 
completed and the sins of the people atoned for. 


This symbolical rite, which received its 
cleansing effect from the faith and the hope of 
the people in the future Messias, is clearly ex- 
plained by the Apostle to the Hebrews in the 
following words: “Christ, being come a high 
priest of the good things to come, by a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hand.... neither by the blood of goats, or of 
talves, but by his own blood, entered once into 
the holies.” (9:24) What tabernacle this is the 


~ 


apostle explains by saying that Christ “is not 
entered into the holies made with hands, the 
patterns of the true: but into heaven itself, 
that he may appear now in the presence of God 
for us.” These words can refer only to Christ’s 
glorious Ascension into heaven as the God-man, 
our eternal High Priest and Mediator. This 
ascension was also prefigured by the odor of 
sweetness of the sacrifices mentioned so often 
in the Old Testament, and also at the offering 
of the chalice at our Holy Mass. What indeed 
could be sweeter to the Father—who, humanly 
speaking, had so often been provoked by the 
disobedience of us poor sinners—than the ap- 
pearance before Him of His glorified Son in 
whom He had always been well pleased, but 
Who now came before Him, after having by 
His obedience unto the death of the cross, made 
ample reparation for our rebellion. 


It is not strange, therefore, that the prophet- 
ic Psalm, which describes Christ’s receiving 
the throne at the right hand of the Father, and 
the dominion over His enemies, should also 
speak of Him as the priest for ever; for this 
sacrifice on the cross was the crowning deed in 
the work of His redemption. St. Thomas gives 
this eternal priesthood a meaning which is dif- 
ferent from that which Christ now exercises in 
every Holy Mass on earth. That sacrifice is 
only a means to the end. On the other hand, in 
heaven Our Lord presents Himself to His heav- 
enly Father not only as the eternal odor of 
sweetness, arising from the sacrifice on Cal- 
vary, but also as the “Consummator,” i. e., the 
finisher and sanctifier of all the saints. In them 
He represents for ever to His Father the results 
of His sacrifice, whether they assisted on Cal- 
vary or worshipped with Him and through Him 
in faith in the Old Testament sacrifices; and to 
them are added daily those who were worthy 
partakers of the Eucharistic and sacramental 
renewal of the sacrifice of the cross. St. John 
saw Him in his visions as the Lamb of God who 
was slain and yet liveth. And before the throne 
of God there is an altar of incense, which does 
not contain Our Lord’s own sacrifice, but the 
prayers and praises of the saints of the Old and 
the New Testaments, all of whom had been re- 
deemed by the Precious Blood of the Lamb 
from every clime and tribe and nation. Does 
not the very spot of the Ascension remind us of 
the souls which He had delivered from Limbo, 
commencing with our penitent first parents 
down to the good thief, all of whom surrounded 
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Him invisibly then and there and formed the 
largest triumphal procession that ever moved 
over the earth—with heaven for its common 
goal? 

The apostles did not then realize this hidden 
glory around the ascending High Priest and 
Victim, nor did they grasp the full meaning of 
the parting words of their Master: “Go and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” It did not strike them that baptism car- 
ried in itself the cleansing power of the great 
sacrifice of atonement on Calvary, preparing 
men to become members of the mystical body 
of Christ, and, therefore, also legitimate shar- 
ers of His priesthood and sacrifice; nor did 
the disciples understand that through their 
sacrificial rites He was to unite Himself as 
closely as possible to each soul partaking of His 
sacrificial meal, through which it would be pre- 
pared for its eternal reunion with Him in heav- 
en. But, when once the Holy Spirit had en- 
lightened them, they would lose no time in mak- 
ing use of their sacerdotal power of consecra- 
tion to give glory and praise to God, to strength- 














CHRISTUS—PASSION PLAY AT SELZACH 


en and to cleanse their own souls and others 
through the daily “breaking of Bread” of Life, 
The sacramental renewal of the great mystery 
of faith, under the appearances of bread and 
wine in the name of the Great High Priest Him. 
self, was calculated to strengthen the faith of 
the Christians during the fiery persecutions 
which soon fell upon them, as their Master had 
foretold. Their daily Communions were to them 
a pledge of the future glory promised to those 
who worthily partake of the Bread of Life; 
their love of God, enkindled by the daily recep. 
tion of the Eucharist, burst forth like flames in 
heroic works of charity so that no needy brother 
was found amongst them, and the pagans ex. 
claimed: “Behold how these Christians love 
each other.” 

Thus, whilst the early disciples of the apos- 
tles looked up in hopeful faith and love to heay- 
en to the Glorified Christ as to the author and 
finisher of their faith and holiness and glory, 
they were aware that He was still with them in 
each Holy Mass as the invisibly-acting High 
Priest, and that in their tabernacles He dwelt 
amongst them as the hidden God-man, and 
would so remain until the consummation of the 
world, and the finishing of each chosen soul, 
according to the measure fixed by the Heavenly 
Father and the amount of their own unselfish 
cooperation. 

Returning from the summit of Mount Olivet, 
the disciples might see again the magnificent 
temple, the strong walls, and the picturesque 
houses of the city, an aspect which formerly 
enchanted their hearts. But now their thoughts 
were turned inward, and they occupied them- 
selves with expectant longing for the promised 
Paraclete. There was no discussion as to places 
of honor and precedence in the future kingdom 
of Christ, for the position of St. Peter was now 
recognized, and the holy Virgin by her example 
urged them on to fervent prayers, so that their 
hearts should become suitable temples of the 
Holy Ghost. He was to assist and guide them 
in their work of preaching, in the celebration 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and in transfer 
ring their sacerdotal powers upon others, so that 
in the time to come there would be celebrated 
amongst all converted nations from the rising 
to the setting cf the sun that most clean obla- 
tion, instituted at the Last Supper for God's 
glory and man’s sanctification. Each one of 
these many sacrificial actions would send t 
heaven an odor of sweetness. They would, of 
course, not increase that honor and giory which 
the Father already received from His son ever 
since the completion of the one great sacrifice; 
but if they were not spoiled by the faults and 
sins of the participants, they would add to that 
cloud of heavenly incense, consisting of the 
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prayers of the saints, and they would at the 
same time open the streams of God’s mercy and 
grace to all those members of Christ’s body 
who either in reality or by intention partook of 
the celebration, or who were especially remem- 
bered by the offerers. 

The Ascension of Our Lord’s glorious body 
has also a close connection with the Holy 
Eucharist. When Our Blessed Lord promised 
the Most Holy Sacrament, He also spoke about 
the effect it would have on our bodies, saying: 
“He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, hath everlasting life: and I will raise 
him up in the last day.” Here our High Priest 
presents Himself to us as the finisher, not only 
of our faith and the salvation of our souls, but 
also through the Holy Eucharist as the efficient 
cause of the resurrection of our bodies and their 
assumption into heaven. The Most Holy Sac- 
rament, received in the state of grace, becomes 
the germ of our future bodily glory; and as 
the latter grows with that of the soul, it would 
also follow that each worthy Holy Communion 
increases the force and value of that super- 
natural germ. Thus, our mortal flesh may, like 
the seed, corrupt in God’s Acre; but when the 
soul returns to it on that last day, it will bring 
back to the body its claim on the share of glory 
which both of them have received through the 
Eucharistic graces, and which by mutual co- 
operation in the service of God they have main- 
tained and augmented. How glad the soul will 
then be that she has not spared the body those 
efforts and pains which were necessary for that 
service; and the human imagination and sen- 
timents, too, will rejoice that the soul has not 
become their slave in the service of the world 
and the flesh, which would have led to eternal 
horror and misery. 

When once in the early Christian times the 
close conection between the Ascension of Our 
Lord and the Holy Eucharist had been realized, 
it was natural that a Eucharistic altar should 
be erected on the place of Our Blessed Lord’s 
Ascension. And although the sacred spot is 
now in Mohammedan hands, and two successive 
churches were razed to the ground centuries 
ago, it is consoling that by a loving dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence Holy Mass can be 
celebrated on Ascension Day over the spot on 
which Our Lord’s feet stood when He gave to 
His disciples His parting blessing as the visible 
Head and High Priest of His Church on earth. 


A fact not to lose sight of while reading the 
holy Gospel: These narratives are historically 
no less certain than the existence and the ex- 
ploits of a Caesar or a Napoleon. They are in- 
onal more valuable and eternally more im- 

nt. 


Origin of Religious Vocations 


A religious vocation, says Vermeersch, orig- 
inates in either of two ways. It is the result of 
deliberation, when, under the influence of grace, 
the individual perceives, in the light of the 
Gospel and from other considerations, that the 
way of the counsels is preferable for him. Or 
it may result from an extraordinary illumina- 
tion of the mind and incitement of the will. In 
this latter case the will, before any reflection 
has taken place, is so strongly inclined toward 
the religious state that the one called clearly 
perceives he will do something agreeable and 
pleasing to God if he follows the more perfect 
way. In the first case we have an ordinary, and 
in the second a special, vocation. 


Here is the advice of a Saint: “If I could 
advise parents, I would entreat them to take 
great care what kind of persons their children 
converse with at that age (the age of youth), 
for great mischief may thence arise, since our 
nature is more inclined to evil than to good. 
Thus it happened to me.”—St. Teresa. 
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Benedictines and Revision of Vulgate 


LEON A. MCNEILL 


(Concluded from last month) 


HEN Pius X was elected Pope in 1903, 
God had blessed His Church with peace- 
ful times, and an all-wise Providence had pre- 
pared the way for the accomplishment of a 
number of significant projects which were to 
be inaugurated by the practical and saintly Pon- 


the Commission was not to produce a Latin Bi- 
ble to be proposed as an official text for the ap- 
probation of the Church, but to take merely a 
preliminary step towards that official version, 
The object of the Commission was therefore 
definite and limited; namely, to determine with 
all possible exactness the genuine text of St. 
Jerome’s Latin Vulgate. Absolutely no attempt 





tiff. Im May of 1907, the public press an- was to be made to improve upon St. Jerome's 
nounced that Pope Pius text by reference to 
X had resolved to pre- BRESITH earlier versions of any 


pare for a critical revi- 
sion of the Latin Bible. 
Under date of April 30, 


». *. 
1907, the Pontifical 
Commission on Bible hes nateEe 2 
; : L. ‘in principio creavit Deus cae 
Questions, through its Sy 
President, Cardinal 2 terra autem erat inanis et vacua 


et tenebrae super faciem abyssi 
et spiritus Dei ferebatur super 


Rampolla, addressed a 
letter to Dom Hilde- acts 

brand de Heptinne, Ab- 3 dixitque Deus fiat lux et facta est 
bot Primate of the Or- Ma oe - 
der of St. Benedict, oe. 
commissioning the Ben- | —————-— 
edictines to collect and 


collate the various co- Desuat OP TQnoHR; 


ID EST GENESIS 


i. 2. tenebrae super CA‘ TMO tenebrac erant super GeA 


kind. Such a task, if 
ever attempted, will be 
that of some future 
Commission. 
December 3, 1907, 
Pope Pius X addressed 
a letter to the Commis- 
sion in which he em- 


et divisit lucem ac tenebras 

‘ appellavitque lucem diem et 
nebras noctem 

factumque est vespere ef ma 


dies unus. 2 . 
© Dixit quoque Deus phasized his own per- 
fiat firmamentum in medio a sonal interest in the 
rum bbe: 
et dividat aquas ab aquis work, . and expressed 
et fecit Deus firmamentum his desire that an ex- 


haustive search for an- 
cient biblical MSS. be 
made in all of the old 


dices and readings of 
the Vulgate, with a 
view to the publication 
of this great Catholic 
Bible. The Abbots 
President of the vari- 
ous Benedictine Con- 
gregations, then assem- 
bled in Rome, decided 
that, although the work 
would be arduous, 
lengthy, and expensive, 
it would nevertheless 
be impossible to refuse 
so honorable a_ task, 
and the Abbot Primate 
in the name of the en- 
tire Order gladly ac- 
cepted this high mis- 
sion. 

Abbot Francis Aidan 


the English Benedictines, was appointed head 
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REVISED BOOK OF GENESIS—FASCIMILE OF 


libraries of Europe. He 
solicited the support of 
all Catholics for this 
undertaking, which 
was so important and 
so useful for the good 
of religion. 

The Benedictine In- 
ternational College of 
St. Anselm in Rome 
was made the center of 
the work and all manv- 
script collations were 
to be gathered and pre 
served there. The Com- 
mission then had a spe 
cial edition of the pres- 
ent Clementine Vulgate 


FIRST PAGE printed in such form 

that two-thirds of each 

Gasquet, President of page was left blank with no _ capitals, 
no stops, no word divided, and in every 


of the Commission of revision. In November of 
1907 a small body of Benedictines met at the 
International College of St. Anselm at Rome to 
lay out the general plan of the work, to consider 
its scope, and to determine the principles which 
should guide the work of revision. The task of 


way made to resemble a manuscript as much as 
possible. The collator, in comparing this copy 
with a MS., would make marginal notations on 
it as on an ordinary proof sheet, and would 
thus reproduce every important feature of the 
manuscript. It took a full year to prepare and 
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print this special edition of the Bible. One 
hundred copies were printed upon the best hand 
made paper, two hundred upon ordinary book 
paper, and one hundred upon thin paper. A 
hand list of Latin Biblical MSS., entire Bibles, 
portions of Bibles, and fragments in the libra- 
ries of Europe was drawn up in the meantime. 
When the first public report on ‘Revision of the 
Vulgate’ was issued from St. Anselm’s in 1909, 
some fifteen collaborators were at work in va- 
rious parts of Europe, collating the most im- 
portant MSS. with the specially printed authen- 
tic text of the Clementine 


visit the old libraries in person. As the colla- 
tions were completed they were all gathered to- 
gether at St. Anselm’s, bound, and kept for the 
later comparison of variant readings. The vol- 
umes of collations continued to accumulate and 
gradually a large library of faithful replicas of 
all the most important European Latin Biblical 
MSS. was assembled. At least two hundred 
volumes of collations are now in the hands of 
the Commission. A second report on ‘The Revi- 
sion of the Vulgate,’ issued at St. Anselm’s in 
1911, described the work being so zealously 
carried on at that time. 





Vulgate, while Dom Do- 
natien de Bruyne, O. S. B., 
a member of the Commis- ot Ge 
sion, had begun a system- |, : - 
atic search of the libraries 
and Cathedral archives of 





Spain. As the collations 

of the various MSS. were fre ae 
completed, the corrected ore wt, Berens WA el 
copies of the Clementine Parsi 2 ticsn 


Vulgate were sent to St. tucernas iv 
Anselm’s, bound, and pre- sebertaauldns jlocdorie 
served for later study. Soec Gna coke 

The members of the ritnqwe  perpetuo 
Commission soon became 
convinced of the necessity 
of ascertaining the Old 
Latin texts which St. Je- 
rome used in preparing 
his edition. This rendered 
the task in hand more ex- 
tensive and difficult. In 
order to throw light upon 
some of the problems in- 
volved in the work of re- 
vision, and to place some 
of the wealth of accumu- 
lating material at the dis- 








LEVITICI XX, ap. = ARIV. @ 


if aes wis heavy expenses of the un- 





Page of peeated Bible, showing corrections. 


The Commission was con- 
stantly pressed by the 


dertaking and had to de- 
pend upon the gifts of the 
Holy Father and upon the 
spontaneous offerings of 


- : generous patrons through- 


out the world. 


Not until 1919 was the 
work of grouping the 
variant readings serious- 
ly undertaken. The Com- 
mission moved headquar- 
ters from the College of 
St. Anselm to the Palazzo 
ha TaPeoEal San Calisto, where two 
ES floors were taken over by 
Cardinal Gasquet. The 
work of grouping and 
comparing the variants, 
and the final determina- 
tion of the genuine text, 
was apportioned among 
the various members of 
the Commission. Dom 
Henry Quentin, O. S. B., 
of Solesmes Abbey, the 











posal of biblical scholars 

throughout the world, the Commission began 
to publish the volumes known as ‘Collectanea 
— Latina,” Volume VI of which appeared 
in t 


_It soon became apparent that it would be 
highly expedient if not absolutely necessary to 
use photography in the work of collating. A 
first class photographic apparatus was con- 
structed, and exact copies were made page by 
page of a great number of codices, some fifty 
thousand photographic prints being made. Each 
finished photograph was compared with the 
original in order to record on the margins any 
passages which had failed to register clearly. 
As these exact reproductions could be collated 
with the Clementine Vulgate anywhere, the 
Commission was able to obtain the services of 
an additional corps of scholars who could not 


monk who had made the 
thousands of photographic reproductions of 
the ancient MSS., was ordered to edit 
the Octateuch, the first eight books of 
the Old Testament. In 1922, he _ pub- 
lished Volume VI of the ‘Collectanea Bibli- 
ca Latina,’ under the subtitle, ‘Memoire sur 
L’Etablissement Du Texte De La Vulgate.’ This 
important book by the scholar who is devoting 
his particular attention to the Octateuch ac- 
quainted the world with the thorough prelim- 
inary study of texts which is being made, and 
also with the progress of critical examination 
of the various codices. Several passages of the 
first eight books of the Bible were quoted, with 
critical notes as to codices in which variant 
readings were found, and as to the nature of 
the variants themselves. The codices used were 
classed in families and several illustrative dia- 
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Lauda Sion Salvatorem, 
Lauda ducem et pastorem, 
In hymnis et canticis. 


The Victor C 


TGhl T WAS a gala day for republican and imperial Rome when 
wai she flung wide her gates or laid low her walls to welcome back 
a favorite son from a brilliant conquest of a mighty foreign 
foe. All eyes and feet were turned towards the Triumphal 
Gate. Thither came the senators and civil magistrates, ar- 
rayed in gorgeous festal robes, to escort the victorious gen- 
eral home in triumph. A band of trumpeters rent the air with blaring 
notes of jubilee. Well-groomed steeds tugged at long lines of wagons, 
groaning beneath the pyramidal load of captured spoil. Panels of carved 
wood or ivory told the story of the successful campaign and the fate of 
the vanquished. These, bound and shackled, soldiers, flute players, musi- 
cians, lictors, filed past. A lusty huzzah, which shook the seven hills, greet- 
ed the approach of the chariot that bore the laurel-crowned triumpher. Then 
for many a day Rome made merry in feasting and song. Yet one dis- 
cordant note was heard amid her festive revelry. As the triumphal cortége 
neared the Capitol, the vanquished princes were executed, or dragged off 
to dismal dungeons where their life was soon snuffed out by the cruel heel 
of her who had made her watchword: “Woe to the vanquished.” 

Material Rome, the proud mistress of the world, is no more. She has 
crumbled to dust because of the germs of decay and dissolution inherent 
in every material body and body politic. But on, and out of, her ruins has 
risen a new spiritual capital, built on the indestructible Rock, Jesus Christ, 
—St. Peter’s Dome. Beneath this triumphal arch the new spiritual Mother 
daily celebrates the greatest triumph, the grandest conquest ever witnessed 
on earth, that of her Spouse over the powers of darkness and hell. Taught 
by their loving Mother, all her spiritual children follow her example. For 
the joy and splendor that radiates from this central house of light is caught 
up by the myriad cross-crowned turrets of lesser houses of worship, that 
the sun illumines on its daily course. All rejoice in the grand victory as 
they gather around the center of worship, the Eucharist, the memorial of 
Christ’s triumph, given us on the eve of its cruel reality. The annual keep- 
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Sion, lift thy voice and sing; 
Praise thy Savior and thy king; 
Praise with hymns thy shepherd true. 


ing of the institution of this memorial should take place on Holy Thursday. 
On that day, however, Holy Mother Church cannot give full vent to her 
feelings of joy, since the lowering shadows of the eclipse on Good Friday 
shroud her in a veil of sadness and mourning. Leaving the Cenacle with 
her divine Master, she follows Him to Mount Olivet, into the judgment 
hall, through the streets of Jerusalem, up Mount Calvary, and thence to the 
rock-hewn tomb. There she waits to greet with triumphal songs the Victor 
over sin and death. Forty days she spends in his delightful company, then 
ascends with Him to heaven to fall in lowly adoration at the foet of the 
Triune God. Returning to earth she sees a ruby flame, a reminder that 
her Bridegroom is still with her. 

Now she prepares to celebrate the postponed triumph, the festival of 
Corpus Christi. She invites St. Paul to tell us of the wonderful institution. 
With the soul-stirring melody of the “Lauda Sion” she sings the glories of 
this celestial Bread “that came down from heaven” to nurture us with life 
divine. For “he that eateth this bread shall live forever,” Jesus assures 
us in the Gospel of the feast. Before our very eyes Holy Mother Church 
then reenacts the scene on Calvary, though in an unbloody manner, and 
from the Sacrifice reserves a consecrated Host for the triumphal march. 
As the Divine Victor is raised aloft He is greeted by clouds of aromatic in- 
cense, the restive peals of silver-throated chimes, and the joyous strains 
of the “Pange Lingua”—‘“Sing, my tongue, the Savior’s glory, of His Flesh 
the mystery sing.” Through festooned nave, beneath floral arches, and 
along a blossom-carpeted path He is borne in triumph. For a week and a 
day He will ascend His golden throne to receive our grateful homage and 
bless us as He did in the days of old, whilst round His throne in serried 
ranks, or as a lonely sentinel, His captains chant the praises that the 
Seraphic Doctor Thomas penned in an ecstasy of faith and love. And 
we—fling wide the lowly door of our poor heart and bid Him terminate 
therein His march of triumph, and the triumph of His love. 

PLACIDUS KEmPF, O. S. B. 
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grams accurately showed the derivation and 
relation of different manuscripts of the same 
family, and by no means the least important 
chapter laid down and developed the prin- 
ciples according to which the genuine Vulgate 
reading would be finally determined. 

Pope Pius XI, in a letter given at Rome May 
10, 1923, beginning with the words ‘Non medio- 
cri,’ expressed to Dom Henry Quentin, O. S. B., 
his great pleasure at receiving the volume, and 
commended both the highly praiseworthy crit- 
ical study of the author, and the singular talent 
which such excellent work indicated. He as- 
sured Dom Henry and his zealous colaborers of 
his approval of the work and of his confidence 
that it will continue to a speedy and satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 


section appear the chapter divisions and titles 
of Genesis as given in the ancient versions and 
in the Vulgate. The fourth section, pages 135- 
389, contains the revised text of the book of 
Genesis with critical apparatus. 

The text of Genesis, found in the Clementine 
Vulgate, has been changed in over a thousand 
places, none of which make any substantial al- 
teration of the inspired work. The text is 
printed ‘per cola et commata,’ that is, broken 
into lines according to the sense, each phrase 
beginning a new line at the left. There is no 
punctuation except the period at the ends of 
the chapters and in a few other places. The 
edition follows the form of the Codex Amia- 
tinus, written in the system of ‘cola et comma- 

ta’, at Venerable Bede’s 
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some appreciation of 
the significant charac- 
ter of the book. It is the first finished unit of a 
project which, when completed, will be a con- 
summation for which scriptural scholars and 
all devout lovers of the inspired books have 
longed through a span of many centuries. Let 
us conclude our essay with a somewhat closer 
inspection of this epoch-marking publication. 
Besides the scholarly preface of thirty-eight 
pages by Dom Henry Quentin, O. S. B., and the 
detailed list of orthographic mistakes in the 
various codices, which is given at the back of 
the volume, the book proper is divided into four 
parts. The first section contains the revised 
text of four Prologues of the entire Bible as 
they are found in different copies of the early 
and medieval Bibles. The second section is St. 
Jerome’s Preface to the Pentateuch. In the third 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE NEW VOLUME 


sions of all codices, 
and also the mediate 
and minor divisions of codices GCATO. Even 
a most cursory glance at the pages of Genesis 
almost overwhelms one with the realization of 
the many hours of patient and exacting study 
which were required in drawing up this exten- 
sive and detailed critical evidence. 

The Christian world is moved with gratitude 
toward the Holy See for finally inaugurating 
the long needed and highly important work of 
textual revision of the Vulgate, and toward the 
corps of painstaking religious who are devot- 
ing their best talent and their ripened years to 
this exacting labor. Biblical scholars will await 
with the keenest expectation the publication of 
the remaining books of Holy Scripture. And an 
acquaintance with this added undertaking, be 

(Continued on page 87) 
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A Belgian Mystic of the XIXth Century 


NATHALIE BEVENOT, M. A., H. B. S. 


E are still full of the Seventh Centenary 
of St. Francis, and have heard and read 
much about him, and among other things God’s 
dealing with His loving servant by the visible 
marks He smote upon his hands, feet, and side. 
So that the word stigmata sounds quite familiar 
to us. Well! this article deals with another 
such favored soul: a humble village girl, a 
young Belgian, who in one of the most out-of- 
the-way spots lived the ordinary life of one of 
her station and received the choicest of God’s 
gifts: the stigmata, visions, and ecstasies. 
Some ten miles to the East of Mons lies a 
village unknown to many and 
yet, among Catholics at least, 
it ought to bea household 
word. “It is called Bois- 
@Haine (pronounced Bwa- 
Den). During the recent 
great war not one of its bricks 
was even chipped, not a pane 
broken, not one man deported. 
It seemed like an island, out 
of reach of the enemy. The 
first shock of battle came to 
within sight of its gates; lat- 
er aeroplanes wrought havoc 
in the neighboring villages, 
Bois-d’Haine remained im- 
mune. And when, lastly, the 
armistice came, the English 
troops on entering Havre on 
its west had driven the enemy 
in flight before them, so that 
Bois-d’Haine was spared once 
more. Was this Divine inter- 
vention? Many are inclined 
to say so. Was not Bois- 
@Haine the home of that 
most devoted servant of God, Louise Lateau? 
There are in England to-day—perchance in 
America too—still many people who remember 
travelling over to Belgium expressly to have the 
privilege of seeing this victim of Christ’s Pas- 
sion. 


Louise was the third and last child of a hum- 
ble couple. The father worked in a rolling mill, 
and the mother in the farmyard attached to the 
works. Thanks to a small legacy from a lady 
where the wife had worked, the husband was 
able to buy a small piece of land and build a 
modest two-roomed cottage. Louise’s birth in 
1850 was the herald of misfortune for the fami- 
ly. Her sister Rosine was then six, and Ade- 





LOUISE LATEAU 


line two and a half years. The poor mother 
was at death’s door and had to keep her bed. 
The father was doing his best by his wife and 
children, when three months later he caught the 
smallpox, and in a few days was in his grave. 
The plight of the family was piteous in the ex- 
treme. Baby Louise caught the smallpox too. 
For two days no one was aware of their dis- 
tress. Both mother and child were now at the 
last extremity, when a distant relative, who 
chanced to call, proved to be a good Samaritan, 
God blessing his ministrations. A few days lat- 
er Louise was completely cured, though the 
mother’s recovery was but 
slow. 

Poverty was the constant 
companion of the family. The 
pious mother, however, knew 
how to teach her little ones 
true Christian resignation. 
Was not God always near? 
And she reminded Louise of 
the miraculous way in which 
her life had been preserved. 
The little one took all this to 
heart, and when _ reason 
dawned, she understood that 
her life was to be dedicated 
to God by a love of suffering 
and the cross. “From a 
child I always loved Our Lord 
on the Cross,” she would say 
in after years. 

At eleven she made her 
First Communion and Jesus 
gave her loving little soul a 
fortaste of heaven by reveal- 
ing Himself to her as the ob- 
ject of all her desires. She 
immediately afterwards became maid of 
all work on a _ neighboring farm, often- 
times spending the night with her ail- 
ing mistress, thus reveaiing her capacity 
for nursing which was to prove so providential 
when five years later the cholera broke out in 
the village, and the only fearless person whom 
the good curé of the place could rely on was 
Louise. With superhuman courage she nursed 
often three days and nights without intermis- 
sion, laying out the dead, putting them into 
their coffins and even at times having to trundle 
them on a barrow to the cemetery with the 
help of her sister or of the good woman who 
cleaned the church. Fourteen had died during 
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those three dark months, ten of whom Louise 
had tended; yet she passed through the epi- 
demic unscathed. Now, however, was to fol- 
low a period of great spiritual desolation, but 
so valiant was she under the trial that God 
stooped down to her and invited her to tread 
the higher paths of contemplation, flooding her 
soul with His Presence, with a burning love of 
His Passion, and of the Holy Eucharist. 

She was in her eighteenth year when she 
made her profession as a Franciscan Tertiary, 
and shortly after, on receiving the Last Sacra- 
ments for a fatal illness, she felt driven to ask 
for her recovery. The pain and fever suddenly 
disappeared and five days later she was able to 
walk to Mass. God had special designs upon 
her. He was but awaiting the First Friday of 
January, 1868, to bestow upon her one more 
token of His love: the jewels of His Five 
Wounds, which burnt her hands, feet, and side 
with exquisite suffering to which she clung with 
love. Till April, these Friday sufferings were 
interior, but from the 24th, the wounds shed 
blood—eight hundred times in all till her death. 
At first she thought it was part of her former 
illness, but as they recurred, she grew uneasy 
and asked her confessor about it. He coun- 
selled medical treatment. This she resorted to, 
but it was of no avail. 

Except for the Fridays, Louise enjoyed ro- 
bust health, working in the house, in the gar- 
den, tending the sick, and earning her living 
with her needle. The great family virtue was 
spotless cleanliness. One of the impressions tak- 
en away by a visitor was: “You could have 
eaten your meals off the floor of Louise’s cot- 
tage!” 

In July she had her first ecstasy, and as the 
years went on, Our Blessed Lord disclosed to 
her more and more of His Secrets, especially 
of His Sufferings, and little by little she was 
drawn to participate in them. Those who got 
permission to visit Louise’s house on a Friday 
(hundreds and hundreds were the requests each 
week) were privileged to witness the sufferings 
of the Passion re-enacted in the person of His 
willing victim. 

Needless to say that such marvellous happen- 
ings could not be kept secret. The Archbishop 
of Malines—a predecessor of the heroic Cardi- 
nal Mercier—after an interview of five hours 
with her, was touched to the quick at the saintly 
humility of this young girl, whose only request 
was that she might hide from the world. How- 
ever, he assured her that God had given her 
these privileges for others. She was to be re- 
signed to undergo any form of examination or- 
dered by her superiors, no matter how irksome 
she might find it. Submissively she acquiesced. 
So thorough was the investigation both from 
the medical and ecclesiastical standpoint that, 


on the one hand, the doctors were able to pro- 
claim that the stigmata and ecstasies were true 
and genuine facts which, however, medical 
science could not explain on natural grounds, 
and, on the other, the ecclesiastical verdict ran: 
“Louise bears the stigmata of divine mysti- 
cism.” 

Alongside with these honest and fair-minded 
men, we find scoffers and skeptics. Their crit- 
icisms served but to strengthen Louise’s posi- 
tion. The calm obedience and charm with 
which she bore the numerous tests to which 
she was put, were sufficient evidence that here, 
at any rate, was no work of the devil. Pius 
IX set great store on her prayers as also did 
Leo XIII, while Pius X, reigning many years 
after her death, rejoiced over the exhaustive 
scientific methods which had been used to prove 
the absolute authenticity of the phenomena at 
Bois-d’ Haine. 

One phenomenon which she shared _ with 
many canonized saints of the past was that of 
being a living miracle of the power of the Holy 
Eucharist. For the last twelve years of her 
life It was her only food. We might mention 
another—from 1868, she had no need of sleep. 
Indeed, after 1874, she gave her bed away toa 
poor woman, and only got one again in 1876, 
which she did not leave till her death, owing to 
the increase of her mystical sufferings; but for 
all that she did not sleep. She lived in union 
with Our Savior and endured sufferings which 
in themselves were miraculous, for physically 
speaking she should have succumbed to them. 

_ Thus she suffered ever increasingly, until, 

in 1883, on Saturday, August 25th, feast of St. 

Louis, King of France, at 6:30 a. m., breathing 

the names of Jesus and Mary, she entered upon 

the Beatific Vision, of which she had so fre 

—— enjoyed the foretaste. She was thirty- 
ree. 


To those who do not understand why God al- 
lowed one of His innocent children to suffer so 
acutely, let it first of all be said that God the 
Father allowed Jesus, His Son, the innocent 
Lamb, to suffer as no human being has suffered 
or ever can suffer, and that, for us, because of 
sin. To be like her Jesus, Louise craves for 
suffering. Then, too, generosity calls for gener- 
osity. Louise was consumed with the desire of 
making up to Jesus for all He has done for the 
world and for all the evils of her day. She suf- 
fered in expiation for the stormy times the 
Church was passing through, the trials of Pius 
IX, the shameless deeds enacted during “La 
Commune,” the religious question in Belgium. 
Materialism, too, was rampant in the adjoining 
countries, especially in Germany, and the Cath- 
olics of that nation felt their position strength- 
ened at the news of the miracles wrought in 

(Continued on page 87) 
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The Communion Rail Ends the Quest 
for The Grail 


BURTON CONFREY 


III— (Concluded) 


I encouraged the student who wrote the next 
paper to use writing as an exhaust—and he did. 
Some of his effusions recalled O’Rahilly’s state- 
ment, in his Life of Father William Doyle, to 
the effect that one must expect the extreme, an 
almost reckless enthusiasm from one that is 
filled with a great ideal. St. John of the Cross 
makes a similar remark about one who has new- 
ly discovered a development in his interior life. 
It was this young man’s enthusiasm that finally 
pulled him out of a slough of despond. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGINEER 


The First Friday—“St. Francis de 
Sales prayed twenty years for humili- 
ty.” When I heard that, my mental 
spine straightened suddenly enough to 
give me a start. I have decided to 
make a novena for Mother’s Day and 
to keep this journal for the Month of 
Our Lady. I shall write it as though I 
am conversing with the person who 
helps me most in my attempt to get 
hold of myself because I shall find the 
writing easier if I seem to be talking 
to him. 

Since we started our novena for my 
sister’s recovery I have broken it 
twice. I begin by acknowledging fail- 
ure, for ever since I have known you I 
have piled them up. Is it because now 
for the first time I am bothered by my 
failures? Am I just beginning to know 
how slack I have been? It seems a stu- 
pid thing to say, but I am afraid I am 
more ashamed of acknowledging my 
failures to people than I seem to be of 
neglecting things of God. When you 
ask me if I have said my morning 
prayers I feel worse about saying I 
didn’t, I believe, than I do about hav- 
ing forgotten them. I really do put a 
sign on my alarm clock, “Say pray- 
ers,” but even then I forgot because I 
am in such a hurry I am kept busy do- 
ing something else. The awful thing 
— it is that I can’t remember to do 
it. 

After I told you about my sister I 


tried to follow the suggestion to keep 
my mind from defiling thoughts and 
asking God to still the tongues slan- 
dering her. I really want that gossip 
to disappear just as much as I wanted 
to make a novena for her recovery; 
but the vicious thoughts keep coming 
into my head, and I get tired out try- 
ing to think of something else. Why 
I don’t keep saying acts of contrition 
I don’t know. 

My father is a Catholic in name on- 
ly, and my sister’s illness has been 
made worse because she wants my fa- 
ther and our uncles and aunts to go to 
church. They won’t go, and she fears 
that maybe because she let us talk her 
out of entering the novitiate a few 
years ago, she is in some way respon- 
sible. She knows that if she had en- 
tered the convent then she would not 
be slandered now. It’s all a mixed up 
jumble. I don’t know how my mother 
stands it. She is a good Catholic, and 
I am determined to send her a spirit- 
ual bouquet for Mother’s Day. 

My greatest trouble lies in the fact 
that I can’t concentrate. I can’t stick 
to anything except being dumb. I 
guess I’m not much good. When I 
think how at home they all thought I 
was pretty clever, how in school I al- 
ways got by, but how since coming 
here I have been a failure, I make up 
my mind to get going strong so that I 
can show some people that I am not 
worthless. But I don’t get going. 

I was going to serve Father K’s 
Mass each morning. (He gave me a 
book on training the will.) But the 
very first morning I didn’t get up in 
time to get out to school early. I am 
going to ask Father O. to get me a 
room on the campus. Maybe if I didn’t 
have to run back and forth to town I 
could do better. 

To-night I have written all this, and 
maybe I won’t do anymore for days. 
But I’m not going to think about not 
seeing this thing through. 

I wanted to come to learn to medi- 
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tate. I told youI would. You know I 
didn’t. 

Right now I’m as disgusted with 
myself as you ought to be with me. I 
visited the Blessed Sacrament to-day, 
and I felt better after doing it. But 
my mind was more on the candles, 
lights, the gold lace, the flowers, and 
the Sisters praying than on the fact 
that I was in the presence of Our 
Lord. St. Francis de Sales prayed 
twenty years; and I didn’t make the 
novena for perseverance. 


Although his journey was the most terrible, 
Launcelot never gave up his determination to 
achieve his quest, and he did finally get a 
glimpse of the Vision (although veiled) at the 
top of the stairs. That type of young man is 
never happy in sin; he can’t give up the quest 
for, as St. Augustine says: “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, O Lord; and our heart is rest- 
less until it rests in Thee.” 


A Lost SHEEP REGAINED 


After reading St. Luke 15:1-10, the 
parable of the Lost Sheep, I made this 
meditation on it: 

I am the lost sheep. When letting 
me come to Notre Dame, God left 
many others in the dangers to which I 
was exposed and picked me out to 
share His graces, which I: could not 
have done had I not come here to 
school. For this kindness I thank God 
from the bottom of my heart, and I re- 
solve to become more worthy of His 
Infinite love. 

I wince when I think of all the in- 
spiration, all the opportunities, all the 
love that God has showered on me— 
and which would seem wasted through 
my neglect. When I recall how I have 
resisted impulses to fly to Him, only 
Infinite Goodness alone could have giv- 
en me another chance. When in mak- 
king the Way of the Cross I begin to 
see all that Christ has suffered for me 
—for me alone as much as for all oth- 
ers—I am awed with wonder at His 
generosity in not giving me up. When 
I realize that Jesus showed His special 
love for me not because He had any 
need for me but because of my need 
for Him. I am eager to help others. I 
must strive for charity. 

Now that I begin to understand the 
rejoicing in Heaven that the one out 
on the hundred is found, I must so 
build up my resolutions, my apprecia- 
tions, my attitude toward the things of 


God that I may never again waver in 
my choice between the things of this 
world and those of God. 

(To be continued) 








“Charity will increase by being communi- 
cated.”—St. Teresa. 


Come, Lord Jesus 
S.M. E., 0. S. B. 


Troubled my soul is, 
Vexed with unrest; 
Come, my Lord Jesus, 
Comforter Best! 


Soothe Thou my anguish, 
Dry Thou my tears, 

Fill Thou my longings, 
Banish my fears. 


With Thy sweet Presence, 
Thy love and Thy grace, 
Wholly enkindle me, 
Show me Thy Face! 


All that is selfish 
Burn and consume; 
Come and possess me, 
Make Thyself room. 


Break down the barriers 
Choking Thy way; 

Work Thou Thy will in me, 
Lord, the whole day. 


All my resistance 
Break and destroy; 
Give me Thy love and 
Thy peace and Thy joy. 


Lord, I rejoice in Thee, 
Thou art all mine; 
What then is wanting, 
My Savior Divine? 


Let me but live in Thee, 
Keep me from sin; 
When the storm rages, 
Thou art within. 


Rule Thou Thy Kingdom, 
O Christ, My King! 

Thy praises for ever 

And ever I'll sing! 


Come then, Lord Jesus, 
My glory Thou art; 
I love and embrace Thee, 
O God of my heart! 
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Notes of Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Solar whirlwinds can now be studied by the astron- 
omer. <A special instrument called the spectrohelio- 
scope allows continuous observation of the whirlwinds 
commonly known as ‘sun spots.’ 

—A new caterpillar tractor for army purposes has 
the track so arranged that it can be lifted from the 
ground. A special set of ordinary wheels then serves 
for travel over good roads. 

—A new help for old churches with bad acoustics 
is promised by acoustic tiles. Mr. Emile Berliner, 
after a long study of halls and churches where sound 
conditions were bad, concluded that the evil lay in the 
hardness of rigidity of the usual brick or stone walls. 
Where halls had wooden walls that vibrate freely, the 
acoustics were good. He then invented a cement hard 
as stone, but having the resonance of wood. 

—1,618,782,498 separate curves may be drawn by one 
instrument invented by the lately deceased Rev. W. F. 
Rigge, S. J., of Creighton University, Omaha. 

—A new record for wind velocity was registered in 
the Miami hurricane of Sept. 18, 1926. The wind at- 
tained a velocity of 132 miles an hour. Later the wind 
guage was blown over. 

—The dream of the chemist, physicist, and philoso- 
pher is for a simple form of matter out of which the 
various compounds are formed. A step further to 
realization of this dream is had in recent studies in 
hydrogen, the lightest of known substances. Mercury 
vapor has been found able to isolate the hydrogen 
atoms, which in turn have produced some remarkable 
compounds and some high heat reactions. It appears 
that we may develop a new chemistry, known as the 
chemistry of atomic synthesis. In plainer words, it 
means we may be able to build up our various forms 
of matter from one, which one form appears to be 
hydrogen. 

—Protection of wood from moisture has been the sub- 
ject of a thorough investigation on the part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It may surprise many to 
hear that linseed oil is not considered a good water- 
proofer. Aluminium powder used in preparing a coat- 
ing ranked very high. Shellac was very efficient, but 
would not stand the weather. One important conclu- 
sion is that none of our ordinary coatings for wood is 
absolutely waterproof. 

—Anti-knock fuel for the automobile promise to help 
solve our impending gasoline shortage. An increase of 
only one per cent in more power from all the gasoline 
used in this country means an increase equivalent to 
100 million gallons of gasoline a year. 

—Sir Jagadis Bose, a well-known Hindoo writer, has 
published a work on the ‘Nervous Mechanism of Plants.’ 
To plants he ascribes feelings, sensations, and other 
qualities of animal life that have been eagerly seized 


upon by the sensational press and sentimental old la- 
dies. But leading botanists do not agree with Sir 
Jagadis Bose. They point out certain impossibilities 
in the plant reactions abduced, for instance, that water 
placed at one end of saturated leaf, appears imme- 
diately at the other end. They also point to such state- 
ments by an admirer of Bose’s as the following: ‘The 
mysteries of Nature are probed in Sir Jagadis’ institute 
...-primarily by communion with the unseen and the 
unknown.’ 

—Smokeless locomotives for switching purposes in- 
crease in the larger cities. The latest addition is a 
storage battery type in Chicago. 

—Wood grain on metal no longer requires skilled 
labor. Photographs of natural graining can be trans- 
ferred to the steel. 

—Railway mileage is increasing. This is a very 
significant fact shown in a report for 1925 just made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
nine preceeding years showed a decrease in mileage. 

—A leading authority in this country on certain types 
of plant biology is a Catholic, and a negro, Dr. Thomas 
W. Turner, a member of the faculty at Hampton In- 
stitute, Virginia. 

—A treatise on birth control, containing contributions 
by eight distinguished British physicians, declares that 
birth control brings many physical as well as moral 
evils. Neurasthenia is one of the evil effects. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—Civilization is progressing. Radio and the crack 
of the rifle can be heard almost everywhere in the 
world. 

—Fashion is clever. It does away with long tresses 
at fancy prices, and demands fancy prices for the hair 
as wigs. 

—tThe great question in evolution is not what a man 
descends from, but what he will descend to. 

—When run down, the best thing to do is to take 
the car’s number. 

—The burning question of the day is whether to buy 
or eat gasoline. 

—Diversity often leads to divorcity. 

—Fashion has lifted a considerable burden from the 
clothesline. 

—Where do the old cars go?—They do not go. 

COLUMBAN THUISs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—Albert Emmanuel Library has been made possible 
to the University of Dayton through the gift of $160, 
000 by Victor Emmanuel, a Jew, and graduate of the 
University. Priests and Brothers of the Society of 
Mary are in charge of the University. 

—One of the most recent organizations for promoting 
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the conversion of the Jews is that of the Amici Israel, 
“Friends of Israel,” which has been formed with the 
approval of the Holy See by Miss Van Leer, a convert 
from Judaism eight years ago. 

—The C. K. of A. Journal, in its issue of April 1, 
1927, published on good quality of paper of a golden 
hue a golden jubilee number in memory of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization. Among the things of 
special interest to the general public are the briefly 
chronicled events of the past fifty years. 

—The mission of San Buenaventura, founded in 
southern California by Padre Junipero Serra, passed 
its 145th anniversary on March 31. The name of the 
city at that place has been shortened to Ventura. 

—A new conversion campaign is now on in England. 
Cardinal Bourne and ten bishops assembled in the 
Queen’s Hall, London, on April 5 to inaugurate the 
“Apostolic League” for the laity. The members of the 
Apostolic League promise to use every opportunity (1) 
to increase their knowledge of the Faith, especially by 
private reading and by attending public instructions; 
(2) when prudence suggests, to answer questions and 
objections, and never, through fear or shame, to re- 
main silent about the Faith; (3) to bring non-Catho- 
lies to missions and instruction classes; (4) to pro- 
vide them with suitable Catholic literature; (5) to 
pray for all non-Catholics, and especially for those in 
whom they are personally interested, and offer their 
Communions for them at least one a month. 

—According to the Official Catholic Directory for 
1927, which was distributed after Easter, there are in 
the United States seventeen archbishops, ninety-sev.n 
bishops, 18,109 secular priests, 6,815 priests of re- 
ligious orders. Churches with resident pastors number 
11,777, and 5,725 churches which are attended from else- 
where. There are 141 seminaries with 13,987 students. 
Besides these, we find 178 colleges for boys and 731 
academies for girls. 6,980 parishes have schools with 
2,162,769 children in attendance. The Catholic popula- 
tion numbers 19,370,696, which is an increase of more 
than half a million over last year’s estimate. Converts 
for the year numbered 35,751. These figures do not 
cover the Vicariates-Apostolic of Alaska and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

—On Easter Sunday afternoon Archbishop McNicho- 
las confirmed a class of 236 Negroes, adults and chil- 
dren. This is the first fruit of Holy Trinity Church, 
Cincinnati, which became the parish church for the 
colored people a year and a half ago. 

—Lena Signor, Gypsy Queen and “fairest of the 
tribe,” who died in April at Albany, N. Y., was buried 
from the Cathedral of that city. The whole tribe is 
said to have been converted two years ago in Brazil. 

—On the night of March 27 between sixty and seven- 
ty thousand took part in the “silent procession” which 
takes place every year at Amsterdam, Holland, in honor 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Twenty-three special trains, 
bringing pilgrims, entered the city between midnight 
and 2 a. m. The pilgrims departed between 6 and 9 
a. m. Many early Masses were celebrated for the 
convenience of the pilgrims. 


—A class of seventy-two converts was confirmed in 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Oklahoma, on March 6, by 
Bishop Kelley. 

—As June draws to a close, the summer § schools 
throw open their doors to receive many who wish to 
work for degrees. Those who spend the balance of 
the year in the schoolroom as teachers must attend 
summer school, if they wish to advance in their profes- 
sion and obtain academic degrees. The majority of stu- 
dents who attend the summer schools at our universi- 
ties and colleges are the school sisters. During the 
summer of 1926 nearly 800 sisters attended the summer 
session of Loyola University, Chicago. Of this number 
sixty received academic degrees. De Paul University 
in the same city likewise had a large attendance. Oth- 
er universities and colleges throughout the country 
also had a very large attendance. “The time is not far 
distant,” says a bulletin from Loyola University, “when 
religious teachers will have a greater percentage of de- 
grees than secular teachers, assuring the highest educa- 
tion standards for the future of our Catholic schools.” 


Benedictine 


—St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, is making 
preparations to begin the erection of a new monastery. 
The building, which is to be E-shaped, will be Gothic 
in style and constructed of native stone. When com- 
pleted, the building will have a frontage of 528 feet 
with a depth of 320 feet. The chapel, which will con- 
tain the choir, will be cruciform with the interior fin- 
ished in dressed stone and the wooden beams of the 
ceiling showing. A chapel in the crypt is to have four- 
teen altars. At its completion, the chapel will have a 
130-foot tower patterned after the great square tower 
of Oxford University. According to present estimates 
the structure will cost about $1,200,000. 

—St. Edward’s Hall, at St. Leo Abbey, in Florida, 
was dedicated on March 20. The new hall, which faces 
Lake Jovita, is a fireproof structure 220 feet long 
with two wings extending back to a depth of 105 feet 
each. The cost of the hall was $200,000. Rt. Rev. Ab- 
bot Charles Mohr, O. S. B., who has had charge of the 
community at St. Leo’s from its very inception, was 
elected to the abbatial dignity on July 11, 1902. The 
election was confirmed by the Holy See on September 
25, two months later. At the same time the Priory of 
St. Leo was raised to the rank of abbey. Abbot Charles 
received the abbatial blessing on November 27. This 
year, accordingly, occurs the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of both St. Leo Abbey and its Rt. Rev. Abbot. 

—Dame Scholastica Ewart, O. S. B., Lady Abbess of 
Talacre Abbey, Flintshire, North Wales, superior of 
the former Anglican Benedictine community that en- 
tered the Church fifteen years ago, died recently. Tala- 
cre Abbey was affiliated to the English Congregation in 
1920. 


—tThe thirteenth centenary of the baptism of Ed- 
win, King of Northumbria, at York, England, was held 
on Easter Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. The ancient 

(Continued on page 87) 
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and Catholic. It was a small town, and a warm _ ful bell-pull, 4 inches wide and a yard long, solid bead- 
, brotherhood existed between the inhabitants. She work in bright flower design, $2.00; Doll moccasins, 
king knocked at the door of the shack and stated her errand. 25¢; Real hand-carved soapstone calumet (peace-pipe) 
tery. “Humph!” sneered the old man. “Why should I with beaded pouch $6.00; Dyed quill-work table mat, 
othic help the Missions?” 75¢;  Quill-work flower holder, 50¢; Patch-work quilt 
com- “Why sir,” replied the lady courageously, “because top, large star design, $2.50; Small baby quilt, patch- 
God was good to you and gave you all you have. You work, $1.00; Children’s moccasins, $1.00, (give size in 
feet ought to show your gratitude.” inches). Address CLARE HAMPTON, 3318 Virginia Ave., 
con- “God! God never gave me what I have; I worked St. Louis, Mo. 
> fin- for it, and -_ iy" - ue. W. : 
“What will you do with your money, Mr. ? 
; & You can’t take it along with you when you die. You’ll Some of Our Letters 
— only leave it here anyway. Might as well help these 
ve a poor Indian people and do some good with it.” Speaking of cheerful givers, read these extracts: 
ower “What will I do with it? Why, I intend giving it “Enclose herewith check, for which send me a beaded 
rates to the town for a library when I die. That’s doing handbag, flower cluster and puff purse. It is not as 
good, isn’t it? But 
: they'll have to give bi emaiaeinaateiion 
rida, the library my 
‘aces name, or they won’t 
et it.” 
pe . “Oh, you want 
est glory with the gift, 
Ab- don’t you?” laughed 
the the lady. She was an 
was old neighbor. 
The “Sure; I want 
something for my 
aber money. At least my 
y of name will be remem- 
rles bered, anyway. I’ve 
This got my will all 
made. Yes sir!” The 
ary lady departed. She 
got not a _ penny. 
3 of That night robbers 
F broke in Mr. W—’s 
0 shack, tore up the 
en- floor boards, and 
ala- stole all he had. Be- 
in sides that, they 
mauled the old man 
so badly that he died 
Ed- in a week. When mates: 
eld he was dead, the ——rorge -_ 
ont town read his _ will. At Seven Dolors Indian Mission before the fire 
But what good was F. Ambrose, Rt. Rev. Carl Kasper, Bishop from Bohemia, Sister St. Alfred (seated) 
the will? The money who lost her life in the disaster. Grey Nuns and Indian children complete the group. 
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much as I would like to send, but I have been ill six 
weeks with rheumatism, and as soon as I can get back 
to work, will send you more.” 

Here is another: “Have read about Father Am- 
brose’s desperate situation, and want to do what I can 
for him. I have eight children, and we are not overly 
supplied with this world’s goods, but feel that I must do 
at least a little something. So please let me have his 
exact address; I have a lot of children’s clothes I can 
send, and two feather beds. Will also send him some 
money.” 

Another: “Have quite a few pieces of material for 
dresses and boys’ waists, which I would like to send, 
if you will tell me what mission needs them most. Have 
also a number of old linen table cloths, sheets, and cases 
which can be used for bandages. Wish I was in a posi- 
tion to send a sewing machine, but perhaps you could 
start a fund by which several people could contribute, 
until the needed amount is gathered for a machine. I 
will be glad to contribute.” 

Yet another: “Please send me a few pieces of the 
Indian beadwork to show to my friends; I think I 
could sell some of it for you. If not, I will buy at 
least three pieces for Father Ambrose’s benefit. I will 
take very good care of the articles. My sister is deaf, 
and only I am able to go to work, but we try to answer 
all the appeals which come to us.” This lady has already 
sent the money for the beadwork. 


Spring House Cleaning 


Have you gone over your linen pile yet, and sorted 
out the old, soft torn articles, which may be turned in- 
to bandages for St. Paul’s Mission? Boils and sores 
and scratches and burns are as rampant as ever, and 
nurse has to carefully conserve her store of bandages. 
Medicines are needed too; vaseline, Vaporub, liniment, 
castor oil, zinc salve, a pound of cotton, some rolls of 
adhesive tape. Have you gone over the attic and cel- 
lar? Found any band instrument, old sewing machines, 
baseballs, bats, gloves, tennis racquets, tennis balls, 
basket balls, footballs, any old games—checkers, lotto, 
parcheesi, dominoes; shoes that are not worn through, 
but have been laid aside for something better, pillows, 
feather beds, bags of feathers, picture and story books, 
Catholic magazines and almanacs, etc. 

Many things will turn up which may be useful for 
the missions. Write us what you have, and we will 
tell you which mission needs them. 

How many will write in for pledge-tickets, promis- 
ing to pay $1.00 


More Sewing Machine News 


Last month we wrote how Mrs. Hillenmeyer of Lex- 
ington, Ky., offered to send $25.00 for the purchase of 
one or two sewing machines. Father Justin directed 
her to send the money to Clare Hampton, and two very 
good Singer sewing machines were purchased. When 
the department store learned whom the machines were 
for, they offered to pay the freight themselves. So now 
Immaculate Conception Mission has four machines, 
Two more are still needed. 

Now comes Mr. Chas. Fournier of Tell City, Ind, 
who sends $10.00 for a used machine, and $2.00 for 
freight. We will try to pick out the best machine we 
can find for the money, to send to Father Justin. There 
are a lot’ of good, used machines to be had, since they 
are turned in as part payment of electrics. Who will 
purchase the sixth machine, so that Immaculate Con- 
ception Mission will have a full battery with which to 
attack the spring sewing? The deepest thanks are due 
to Mrs. Hillenmeyer and Mr. Fournier, and the Indian 
girls who will use the machines have been made very, 


very happy. 
The New Orchestra 


Father Sylvester is at present laboring under a heavy 
debt, caused by the erection of the sorely-needed, new 
industrial building, where not only the school branches 
will be taught, but useful arts as well. He is a giant, 
laboring ever to the front, striving, struggling, trying 
always to get the best of everything for his beloved In- 
dians, or “Bronzed Angels,” as he lovingly calls them. 
Now he has an orchestra. “Maybe our boys don’t feel 
big!” he says proudly, as he looks them over. There 
are thirteen or fourteen musicians, all with various 
kinds of horns, and two drums. Now, the Indian loves 
music; his soul is set to the eternal rhythm of the 
stars, as, judge by the poetic speeches their chiefs have 
made from time immemorial. They have the inborn 
“ear for music,” which many a white person would give 
anything to possess. But alas; this quality cannot be 
bought. It is a gift from the Great Spirit. 

Now, doubtless there are plenty of people who read 
this, who have an old band instrument, long unused, 
packed away somewhere, in some closet or attic, “too 
good to throw away,” yet, no one ever expects to use it 
again in the family. Would you like to earn a golden 
smile from one of Father Sylvester’s boys? Send it on. 
And orchestra music. There are many, too, who read 
this, who have sons, brothers, husbands, who play in 
orchestra. The music 





for 20 months, or 
any other amount 
for a certain length 
of time, so that Fa- 
ther Ambrose may 
have a definite 
amount of money in 
hand by a certain 
time? The need of 
this mission is des- 
perate indeed, and 
countless little chil- 
dren are in_ their 
cheerless homes, un- 
taught, and but half 
cared for, because of 
poverty, living too 
far out on the reser- 
vation to enjoy even 
the little the good sis- 








is played a few times, 
new tunes come out, 
the old is discarded, 
and lies stacked up 
somewhere in the 
house. The Indian 
boys could use this 
discarded music. 
What have you? 
There are music 
companies, who, on 
payment of a dollar, 
will send two new 
hits to anyone, every 
month for a _ year. 
Whe will send a dol- 
lar to have this latest 
music sent to 








ters are still able to 
do without buildings 
or equipment. 


Dormitory and Classrooms 
Immaculate Conception Mission, Stephan, S. D. 


Paul’s Mission every 
month, so the boys 
will have something 
to play? 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Did you ever read 
the story of the emperor who had a tame stag, and who, 
in order to keep it from going astray, placed a collar 
about its neck with the inscription, “Touch me not; I 

to the Emperor.” 
Mer eishty God — acted toward us similarly as the 
Emperor with his pet stag. He has stamped His image 
on our souls. The mind, the memory, the will, the whole 
soul, bear the mark: we come from God. Therefore, 
when the devil tempts us to sin, we should say, “Tempt 
me not, I belong to God.” 


“Pictures are windows through which we see a world 
full of wonderful things, forests, and mountains, and 
birds, and brooks, and the memories each one brings. 


he holy sacrament of baptism our souls are 
PM Bonn, Roce stain of sin. This sacrament clothes 
the soul with sanctifying grace and makes it pleasing 
in the sight of God. Sanctifying grace will remain 
with us, unless we have the misfortune to commit a 
mortal sin. It will then be necessary to go to confes- 
sion to have sanctifving grace restored to us. ¢ Gea 

Baptism has branded or stamped us children s 

and heirs of heaven. Who is richer than one t -_ re- 
ceives heaven for his inheritance? Again, at con — 
tion a special sign or seal—an indelible mark—is p a 
upon the soul. But all these marks and signs an 
stampings will not keep the tempter away from us, nor 
keep us out of temptation, nor revent us from com 
miting sin. If we make no effort 


ing, as He once did to the rich young man in the 
Gospel, “Go, sell all thou hast....and come, follow me.” 
If you hear this voice within you, don’t do as that 
young man did, go away sad, but cheerfully give up 
everything, that you may be able to follow Him in the 
convent or in the priesthood. Your reward will be 
very great if you do. He has promised that it shall 
be a hundredfold. , 


Ask and it Shall Be Given You 


One day while Jesus was in the ship with His dis- 
ciples, “there arose a great storm of wind, and the 
waves beat into the ship so that the ship was filled.” 
Jesus was on the ship fast asleep. His disciples were 
in great fear and they awoke Him saying, “Master, 
doth it not concern Thee that we perish?” 

Jesus arose and rebuked the wind, and said to the 
sea, “Peace, be still.” And the wind ceased to blow 
and the sea became calm. 

The lesson taught by this incident reminds us that 
we should have faith in God’s help, and that we should 
pray in times of danger. 


The Sign of the Cross 


St. William was Archbishop of York, England, more 
than 700 years ago. In 1154 he made a pilgrimage to 
Rome. Upon his return home, the 





ourselves to overcome the tempter, 
and drive him off, we shall probably 
fall into sin. God offers us all the 
‘helping grace that we need in time 
of temptation, but He will not force 
us to make use of it, for He has also 
given us free will, so that we can 
do as we please about it. 


June is the month of the Sacred 
Heart. It was suggested to you dur- 
ing May that you ask Our Blessed 
Mother to help you to find out your 
vocation—whether you should re- 
main in the world and later on es- 
tablish families of your own, or 
whether you should follow a call to 
the religious state, or to the priest- 
ood. Continue your earnest peti- 
tions to the Sacred Heart, because 
the choice of vocation is very im- 
portant for your future welfare, 
both in this life and in eternity.— 
Do you know that every Catholic 
family should consider it a very 
great favor if God should choose 
one or more of the children in each 
family for His special service. May- 











people of his archdiocese gave him a 
very great welcome. 

Children as well as grown people 
went out to meet him. They crossed 
the wooden bridge over the river 
Ouse on which the city of York is 
built. The bridge was not strong 
enough to support so much weight 
and went down. Many persons were 
thrown into the river. 


St. William made the sign of the 
cross over the river when he saw so 
many persons struggling in the wa- 
ter, and nearly all of them were 
saved, especially a great many chil- 
dren. The people gave thanks to 
God for the wonders wrought 
through the sign of the cross. 





A solicitous mother sent the fol- 
lowing letter along to school with 
her young hopeful: 


“Dear Teacher: My son, Louis, is 
a very delicate, nervous, and timid 
child, and if he should be naughty— 
a thing that has occurred more than 
once—I wish you would punish the 





Jesus is even now rapping at the 
door of your heart and whisper- 


FLOWERS FOR TEACHER 


boy next to him, for it will frighten 
him so that he’ll behave himself.” 
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“Sure, a Priest is Something Else!” 


Those who enjoyed “The Song of the Lost Voca- 
tions,” by ““Nanky Poo,” which we reprinted from the 
Far East in the May number, will like the following 
poem, by the same author, which appeared in the 
Far East under the heading, “Something Else.” 


As they pushed us in our buggies— 
years ago—round the block, 

My ma and Pudsy Kelly’s ma 
would often meet and talk; 

And they’d look at baby Pudsy 
and they’d look at baby me, 

And says ma to Pudsy Kelly’s ma: 
“I wonder what they’ll be?” 


Will they scribble in an office 
with a green shade on their eyes? 
Will they watch the morning papers 
for the wild-cat stock to rise? 
Will they try at doubtful doors 
the Sales Psychology that Sells?— 
Oh, says ma to Pudsy Kelly’s ma: ; 
“P’raps that—or something else.” 


When my ma first brought me round to school 
(I was dressed up something grand) 
Along comes Mrs. Kelly 
leading Pudsy by the hand; 
And they looked at scholar Pudsy 
and they looked at scholar me, 
And says ma to Pudsy Kelly’s ma: 
“I wonder what they’ll be?” 


Will they learn to spell and figure 

just to reckon dollar gains? 

Will they be financial wizards, | 
with their souls in golden chains 

Will they write “How I Sueceeded— : 
Wall Street’s Wonder Worker Tells”? 

Oh, says ma to Pudsy Kelly’s ma : 
“P’raps that—or something else. 


Last year we graduated: : 
I could see ’em swell with pride— 
My folks and Pudsy Kelly’s folks— 
there sitting side by side. 
As we opened our diplomas, 
they came crowding round to see, 
And ma says to Pudsy Kelly’s ma: 
I wonder what they’ll be?” 


Will they test their bit of geography 
as sailors on the seas? 
Or challenge gravitation 
in the planes that plough the breeze? 
Will they end as roaring cowboys, 
with six-shooters in their belts? 
Oh, says ma to Pudsy Kelly’s ma: 
“P’raps that—or something else.” 


But a notion came to Pudsy 
and it came to me as well. 

“You’re a copy-cat!” says Pudsy— 
and there’ little more to tell. 

At the semi:.ary entrance, 
as they looked at him and me, 

Says both ma and Pudsy Kelly’s ma; 
“Thank Ged, that’s what they’ll be!” 


They'll never know the sorrow 
that the pleasure-seekers find; 

They'll never know the worry 
of the money-chaser’s mind; 


Not theirs the goal deceiving, 

empty dream that lures—and melts. 
For, says Pudsy Kelly’s ma: 

“A priest is something else!” 


Letter Box 
SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
pencil; use only one side of paper; be sure to write 
so that the editor can read your letter; ink blots 
count against you. 

Leave a margin of one inch at the left edge of the 
meee and another of about half an inch at the right 
edge. 

Sign your name at right of paper, and age at left, 

Use correct English. 

Take care not to misspell any words. 


BUTTON WINNERS 


Anna J. Goetz, 3055 Barkley Ave., Bronx, New York. 
Helen Willis, 402 E. Main St., Loogootee, Ind. 
Helen Rodkey, 1608 Crawford Ave., Altoona, Penna, 
Marie Leuper, 197 Arlington Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Helen Schepens, 519 W. 160 St., New York, N. Y. 
Agnes C. Wehner, 516 E. Joliet St., Crown Point, Ind. 
Anne V. Papay, 33rd St., Woodcliff on Hudson, N. J. 
Agnes Whitmarsh, 607 Blaine Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Under this heading we give the names and addresses 
of those who wrote to the “Corner,” but forgot to ob- 
serve one or other of the rules laid down. Some of 
these negligences are: poor spelling, ink blots, lead 
pencil, both sides of paper, no margin. Do better next 
time and win a “Fidelity Button.” 

Agnes Boyle, Maple St., Irwin, Penna. 

Dorothy L. Wember, 6837 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Violette Juneau, R. R. No. 2, Leduc, Alberta, Canada. 

Eileen Dowling, 5346 West Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Catherine Bowen, 66 W. 40th St., Bayonne, N. J. 

Betty Taul, 8 Gilman St., Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

Well, well, honest, mind you, I finally mustered up 
enough courage to write you a letter. 

My, I will have to get a Brass Medal for that. 

I am fourteen years old and will graduate from 
grammar school in June. 

The nuns who teach the children at Immaculate Cor- 
ception School of Irwin are Sisters of Charity. 

The sister who teaches me is Sister Mary Carmel 
and she is very nice and she makes you want to learn 
what she is teaching. 

I would like to have girls and boys my age, write to 
me and I will answer them.—-Hoping I will see my let- 
ter in the “Grail” I am, 

Your Loving Niece, Agnes Boyle, Maple St., Irwin, 
Penna. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I would like to be your new niece. I am eight years 
old. This is the first time I have written, and I would 
like Betty Taul to write to me. I would be glad to 
answer all letters I receive. I hope my letter is printed 
in the Grail. This is my little Simplex Typewriter. 1 
wou!d like to be a member of the Corner. I hope you 
will admit me to the Corner. Dorothy L. Wember, 
6837 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 
One of my greatest desires is to be one of the “Cor 
nerites” and hope you will admit me. 
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My father has received the “Grail” for several years 
and my favorite part was to read the letters. 

I am fifteen years. I go to the St. Marie’s School, 
and am in the ninth grade. My home is in Leduc. We 
go to church most of the time to Beaumont, especially 
in the Summer time. 

I shall be very glad if the boys and girls of the 
“Corner” will correspond with me. 

I am closing in hopes of seeing my letter in print. 
Sincerely yours, Violette Juneau, R. R. 2, Leduc, Al- 
pberta, Canada. 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

I wanted to write to you ever since I saw the “Cor- 
ner.” My mother told me when I was about 8 years 
old. I’m 10 years old now and I hope some about my 
age will write and tell me about where they live and 
the fun they have there. I live in St. Louis, Mo., and 
everyone knows enough about a city to make it unin- 
teresting so I’ll tell you about my family. ; 

I guess of the children, (who number four, counting 
myself) the baby is the main one. He has red, curly 
hair, and is nearly 2 years old and is very cute. 

I go to school at St. John the Baptist School. We 
have the Sacred Heart Sisters, who are very nice. | 

I guess I’ll close my letter now and hoping to see it 
in print, I am, Your new niece, Eileen Dowling, 5346 
West Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ear Aunt Agnes, 

PStother has Tohen the Grail for sometime, although I 
have failed to become a member of the corner. 

Now I wish to become a “Cornerite” and have the 
boys and girls of my own age write to me. I shall 
answer all letters sent to me. f ' . 

Last Monday Miss R. Van Buskirk, my registration 
teacher, took our class to New York. We lunched at 
Alice Foote McDougal’s and then intended to go to 
Roxy’s theater, but we could not get seats. This same 
thing happened at the other theaters but we finally 
got in at the Strand. We saw Colleen More in Or- 
chids and Ermina with Jack Mulhall. We certainly 
had a lot of fun. ; ; 

I am sixteen years of age and I am in my third year 
at Bayonne High School. I trust this letter shall ap- 
pear in the corner and that I shall hear from some of 
the “Cornerites” presently—Your loving niece, Cath- 
erine Bowen, 66 W. 40 St., Bayonne, N. J. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: . 

I enjoyed the week end of April 22, because Anna 
Goetz was here. Anna is writing a letter to you, and I 
am sure she hopes it will be published with mine. She 
came to Hartford on the bus. I know she had a nice 
trip, don’t you? I hope I will receive lots of letters from 
other cornerités and hope I have become one myself. I 
will answer all letters I receive from them. I don’t 
care who they are, as long as they take time to write. 

This is my second letter and I hope I will be one of 
the button winners this time. 

I will now close with love to all the cornerites and 
yourself. Your niece, Betty Taul, 8 Gilman Str., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I am very sorry, but I could not write with Ink. But 
still I hope this letter does not become a friend of Mr. 
“Wastebasket.” 

I have taken the “Grail” for two years and I like 
very much the “Children’s Corner.” : 

I am eleven years old, and I go to Holy Cross School. 
I am in the fourth grade and there are many children 
who take the “Grail”. So I would be very happy if 
you would print my letter. Then maybe they would 
write. I will close now because I have nothing more to 


say. I would like the other Cornerites to write to me. 
I Remain, your new Nephew, Stanley Bronusas, 4521 
So. Wood St., Chicago, III. 


“Fidelity Button’? Winners 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I read the March number of the “Grail” and found 
it very interesting. My cousin, Betty Taul, wrote you 
a letter which was published in the March magazine. 
We are very proud of her for winning your attention. 
I hope you publish my letter also. 

I am thirteen years of age and am in the first year 
of High School. I go to the James Monroe High School, 
which is in the Bronx, New York. 

I am spending the last few days of my Easter vaca- 
tion in Hartford, Conn., with my cousin. 

My mother and I started from New York at 10:00 
A. M., Friday morning, April 22, for Hartford, in a 
beautiful large bus that goes to Boston but dropped us 
eff at a hotel at 3:30 P. M. My uncle came for us to 
take us home with him to enjoy a pleasant week end. 

I respectfully wish to become a friend of yours and 
also the cornerites.—Anna J. Goetz, 3055 Barkley Ave., 
Bronx, New York. 

P. S. I would also like to hear from some of your 
cornerite friends. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Ever since we have been taking the “Grail,” I have 
read the “Children’s Corner” and have found it intense- 
ly interesting. 

I am sixteen years of age and attend St. John High 
School. I am a sophomore. 

Loogootee is a small town of about two thousand, 
five hundred people, but the scenery in, and around, 
Loogootee is very beautiful and at all times of the year 
we have many tourists. There is only one Catholic 
Church in Loogootee and one Catholic school. 

I would like to have boys and girls of my own age 
oe to me and I promise faithfully to answer each 
etter. 

I saw where some were winning “Fidelity” buttons. 
Won’t you please write and tell me how to win one? 

I sincerely hope that you will accept this letter and 
admit me to the “Corner.”—Your niece, Helen Willis, 
402 E. Main St., Loogootee, Indiana. 

P. S. Loogootee is not very far from St. Meinrad, 
Indiana, where this book (that is the “Grail”) is pub- 
lished. I have been there to see priests ordained. It 
is a very beautiful ceremony. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I have been missing good times and friends. And I 
intend to make up for lost time. This is my first letter 
to the Corner and I wish to be admitted. I am sixteen 
years of age and am in the third year of high school. 
As for Altoona, it is one of the most busy cities in this 
part of Pennsylvania. Altoona is a great railroad 
center. There are some of the largest shops in the world 
located here.....I close, hoping to hear from some of 
the “Cornerites.” 

Your loving niece, Helen Rodkey, 1608 Crawford 
Ave., Altoona, Penna. 

P. S. Would some Cornerite tell me in what number 
of the Grail the Josephine Hafner letter is? H. R. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I would like very much to become a “Cornerite” and 
one of your nieces. I have been reading the “Grail” 
for many months and find the “Children’s Corner” the 
most interesting of all the contents. I am eleven years 
and attend St. Patrick’s School. I am in the seventh 
grade and like to read. 
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I hope to hear from the other “Cornerites” soon and 
I promise to answer all letters as soon as possible. Hop- 
ing this letter will be published in the May Grail, I re- 
main, Your hopeful niece, Marie Leuper, 197 Arling- 
ton Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Dear Miss Hering, 

I have at last decided to write and ask permission 
to join your corner, as I thoroughly enjoyed reading the 
Letter Box. 

Well! I guess you want to know something about 
the writer: I am 16 years of age....enjoy all sports, 
especially Foot Ball and Basket Ball, attend the Cath- 
olic Girls High School of Philadelphia, which is quite 
notable. All its pupils wear a uniform of a navy blue 
serge jumper dress with white broadcloth blouses, and 
the C. G. H. S.-insigna in blue and white (our 
school colors) on the upper left side of the jumper.... 

I certainly will be delighted if my letter is printed. 

I would love to hear from some of the Cornerites 
girls and boys. I will gladly answer ali letters received. 
—I am your new niece, Agnes Mundy, 2969 N. Bam- 
brey St., Phila., Pa. 





Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I would like to be admitted to the corner. 
receive letters and will gladly answer them. ; 

I am fourteen years of age and a first year pupil of 
Saint Mary’s Commercial Course taught by the Sisters 
of Saint Agnes. : 

I would like some of the Cornerites to correspond 
with me. : ; 

I hope my letter will be printed. Your new niece, 
Agnes C. Wehner, 516 East Joliet St., Crown Point, Ind. 


I love to 





Dear Aunt Agnes: 

We have been taking the “Grail” for two years, but I 
did not have enough courage to write until after I read 
some of the lovely letters you received. I am eleven 
years of age and attend the school of St. Catharine of 
Genoa. 

I like Josephine Hafner’s idea about the pins and 
would be very proud to wear one. I would like to be 
admitted to your Corner and also receive letters from 
other Cornerites, promising to answer them all... From 
your new niece, Helen Schepens, 519 West 160 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

You can’t imagine how surprised and pleased I was 
when I received the lovely “Fidelity Button.” I hope 
many more “Cornerites” will be fortunate enough to 
receive a “Fidelity Button,” too. 

Again I thank you, and I hope you will accept my 
best wishes for the continued success of both “The 
Grail” and “The Children’s Corner.”—Sincerely yours, 
Agnes Whitmarsh, 607 Blaine Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


My dear Miss Hering, 

The pretty little “Fidelity Button” was just received 
for which accept my sincere thanks. You may be sure 
I shall feel proud in wearing same. 

Assuring you of my great interest in the “Grail,” and 
especially the “Corner,” to which I wish continued suc- 
cess; and may I also compliment you upon the wonder- 
ful work you are doing, I am, Very sincerely, Anne V. 
Papay, 218 33rd St., Woodcliff on Hudson, N. J. 


Glad you like the Fidelity Button. 


Dear Miss Hering: 

I received the “Fidelity Pin” recently, and I assure 
you that I am very much pleased with it. I have been 
wearing it to school, and it has attracted much atten- 
tion from my classmates. 


I wish to thank you, very much for it, and also for 
printing my letter in the March issue of “The Grail,” 
as it has enabled me to form many new “Letter-Box” 
acquaintances. 

Still, I have not heard from as many as I hoped to, 
but I will answer all letters from boys and girls be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. I am 15, and a “fresh- 
man” in high school. 

Hoping that the members of the “Corner” will “pen 
and ink” me a few lines, I am, Yours truly, George 
Reynolds, 1755 Hopkins Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 


We Two 


I cannot do it alone: 
The waves run fast and high, 
And the fogs close chill around, 
And the light goes out in the sky: 
But I know that we two shall win— 
In the end:—Jesus and I.— 


I cannot row it myself— 
My boat, on the raging sea, 

But beside me sits Another. 
Who pulls or steers,—with me: 

And I know that we two shall come 
Safe into port—His child and He.— 


Coward, and wayward, and weak, 
I change with the changing sky :— 
To-day, so eager and brave; 
To-morrow, not caring to try: 
But He never gives in,—so we two 
shall win:—Jesus and I,— 


Strong, and tender, and true, 
Crucified once for me! 
Never will He change, I know 
Whatever I may be: 
But all He says I must do, 
Ever from sin to keep free, 
We shall finish owr course, and reach 
Home at last:—His child and He.— 
—Selected. 


“Exchange” Smiles 


“What’s the matter, Jennie,” asked Uncle Austin 
after a bountiful Thanksgiving dinner. “You look 
mournful.” 

“Yes, Uncle,” she whimpered, “J’m more ’n full.” 


Little Annie, who was five years old, said she could 
reach much better than her sister who was eight. 
“Wouldn’t it sound better,” asked her aunt, “if someone 
else said that?” 

“Yes,” answered Annie, “because I have such a bad 
cold that I can’t say it very well.” 


“Who was the wisest man, James?” asked the Sun- 
day School teacher. 
**Solomon.” 
“That’s right. 
man?” 
“Jonah.” 
“Wrong. But what reason have you for believing 
Jonah was the strongest man?” 
P “*Cause the whale couldn’t hold him after it got him 
own.” 


Now Frank, who was the strongest 


Little Benny was looking at a picture of Elijah going 
to heaven in a chariot of fire. Pointing to the halo 
about the prophet’s head, Benny exclaimed: “See, 
mamma, he’s carrying an extra tire.” 
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A Belgian Mystic 
(Continued from page 76) 


Louise. They went to see her to steep their 
souls in the supernatural and came away her 
staunch supporters. In a few months thousands 
of copies of the marvels of Bois-d’Haine were 
sold in Germany.—To-day it is Spiritualism 
and Christian Science and a good deal of anti- 
Christianity which are working havoc in the 
world. May her example and intercession check 
their evil influence! ; 

This is but a meagre sketch of Louise La- 
teau’s life, for there are countless facts of ab- 
sorbing interest which must necessarily be 
passed over here. There is, however, soon to 
appear, from the able pen of Dom F. Izard, 
0.S. B., M. R. C.S., L. R. C. P., a biography of 
this holy ecstatic, reproduced in English from a 
recent work published in Belgium by the pres- 
ent parish priest of Bois-d’Haine and Maria 
Didry (from her childhood intimately acquaint- 
ed with Louise). 


Benedictines and Revision of Vulgate 
(Continued from page 74) 


ing so zealously carried on by the Sons of St. 
Benedict, will give all of us a more sympathetic 
appreciation of the Providential réle which the 
Benedictines of our day are fulfilling in the life 
of Christ’s earthly kingdom. 


Benedictine 


(Continued from page 80) 


Gothic minster, begun in 1220 and completed in 1470, 
is now in the hands of the Anglicans. On Tuesday Car- 
dinal Bourne celebrated Pontifical High Mass on an al- 
tar that had been erected for the occasion on the spot 
where the high altar had formerly stood in the ancient 
Abbey Church of St. Mary. Benedictine monks of Am- 
pleforth Abbey formed the choir where their brethren 
of old had for centuries sung the praises of God. In 
the monster procession through the streets of York 
before the Mass, upward of 10,000 persons marched. 
More than 13,000 attended the Mass. 

—The sixtieth anniversary of the ordination of the 
Rt. Rev. Andrew Hintenach, O. S. B., formerly Arch- 
abbot of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, in Pennsylvania, but 
now resigned, occurred on April 19. Archabbot Andrew 
was born on May 12, 1844, in Baden, but came to this 
country as a small child. Having entered the novitiate 
at St. Vincent’s in 1860, he was professed on July 11, 
1861. His ordination to the priesthood occurred on 
April 12, 1867. In 1888 he was elected Archabbot of 
St. Vincent’s. Four years later, after repeated re- 
quests, he was released of the burden of office by the 
Holy See. Occupied with the duties of the priesthood 


in various places until in recent years, the venerable 
jubilarian is spending the remainder of his days in the 
midst of his brethren at St. Vincent’s. 

—tThe Belgian Benedictine foundation for the promo- 
tion of union between the Eastern Church and the 
Latin Church, with temporary headquarters at Amay 
near Namur, continues to grow. There are now fifteen 
priests and nine novices of various nationalities pre- 
paring for the great task before them. The permanent 
establishment, which will be at Tancremont near Liége, 
should consist of a group of monastic buildings in which 
everything is Oriental—language, rite, customs. In 
this way the monks will become familiar with conditions 
in the field assigned to them before they take up active 
work. Among the buildings to be put up it is planned 
to erect near the monastery a large hostel in which to 
receive from the Orient guests who wish to familiarize 
themselves with the Latin Church. 


—On April 24th Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O. S. B., 
Abbot of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
passed the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination, 
which took place at Rome in 1902. The celebration 
was postponed to May 19. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


Christian Unity 
ALOYSIUS LEOPOLD 


From the very first moment of her existence the 
Church has faithfully carried out the mission that was 
given her by her Divine Founder, Jesus Christ. ‘“Go- 
ing, therefore,” says Christ, “teach ye all nations.... 
Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” Throughout the entire course of her 
history the Church has had to face severe struggles. 
Were she merely human, and not divine, she could never 
have persevered through them. For nearly two thou- 
sand years she has weathered every storm that has 
beaten upon her. At all times she has zealously striven 
to bring all people within her fold and shelter them 
from error. 

No prerogative of the Church has been assailed by 
the enemy with greater vehemence than the unity of 
her government. Although this enemy has never been 
able to prevail against the Church, he has succeeded in 
tearing from her bosom many of her children,—even 
entire nations. 

The Church of God has been admirably planned and 
established so as to become one fold, whose members 
are all mankind. Unity is one of the characteristic 
marks by which she manifests her divine foundation. 
Christ not only entrusted to His apostles the mission 
which He had received from His Father, when He said, 
“All power is given to me in heaven and on earth. Go- 
ing, therefore, teach ye all nations.” He, moreover, 
wished them to be wholly one, and under one visible 
head, St. Peter, the perpetual principle and visible 
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foundation of unity. This unity He recommended to 
them most carefully at the close of His mortal life. 

The Church has in the past shown herself a wise and 
prudent mother of the peoples who have shared in her 
maternal blessings; not only individuals, but also 
states and nations have become her children. It is her 
only desire to gain all peoples, uniting them in the one 
fold of Jesus Christ. 

Our Holy Father, Pius XI, who is the successor of 
St. Peter, is doing his utmost to unite all in one faith. 
“For reunion,” he says, “it is necessary to know and 
love one another, because failure of reunion work is so 
often due, in great part, to lack of mutual acquaintance 
between two parties.” His Holiness’ chief aim and de- 
sire is the unity of all mankind, in the Faith of Jesus 
Christ, that all may be saved. 

The chief aim and desire of our Supreme Head should 
likewise be ours. Therefore, as true children, we should 
cooperate in carrying out these designs. We must do 
our utmost to help him in this work, to which he has 
dedicated his pontificate. Let us help him to extend 
the peace of Christ in its fulness to all mankind. This 
we can do both by spiritual and material means, by 
prayer and by contributing to the supzort of mis- 
sionaries and to other charitable purposes. The words 
of Christ, “Whatsoever you do unto the least of my 
brethren, you do unto me,” should prompt us to give 
freely of our means and should spur us on to pray 
fervently that all men may receive the light of the 
faith and grace to enter into the one fold of Christ, so 
that soon there may be but “one fold and one shepherd.” 


Abbey and Seminary 


—April frosts did considerable damage especially to 
the vineyards. From the present outlook the grape 
harvest will be very short. 

—As we go to press, work on the new road, which 
will connect us on the West with the highway, is near- 
ing completion. Frequent rains held back the work con- 
siderably. 

—The new College Auditorium is to have on May 
22 a formal opening. The entertainment will consist 
of a grand concert by the Chancel Choir and the Or- 
chestra. 

—The ordinations for this year are to take place as 
usual on the Tuesday after Pentecost, June 7. There 
are twenty-four to receive the order of priesthood. Of 
this number about ten will be ordained by their re- 
spective bishops. 


Book Notices 


A novel of great value for young people, especially 
in the present period of chaos and unrest, is “The 
White Light,” by Dr. Leonora Arent. (The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston. Price, $2.00, net.) This 
novel, as the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Boise puts it, “has a 
truly Christian message, and is enriched with the 
author’s years of splendid experience as an intensely 
earnest student and a very successful educator.” A. B. 


Novels like “A Case of Conscience,” by Isabel C. 
Clarke, (published by Benziger Brothers. 


12mo. cloth. 


Net, $2.50; postage 15¢), will exert a good influence 
upon our youth. Would that they read the like instead 
of the trashy material that is cast upon them every- 
where. The reader will admire the manliness of the 
hero and draw a good lesson for himself. A. B. 


“My Sacrifice and Yours,” by Virgil Michel, O. S. B,, 
is No. 3 of Series I of the Liturgical Library, which is 
published by the Liturgical Press at Collegeville, Min- 
nesota. (Price, 25¢; 4 copies $1.00 postpaid.) This 
latest volume is put together, as the author states, from 
material gathered for a series of sermons. The faith- 
ful will draw great benefit from reading and studying 
“My Sacrifice and Yours,” which is an explanation of 
the different parts of the Holy Sacrifice. A. 


Most welcome to the priest, whose interior life re- 
volves around the Blessed Sacrament, will be “The 
Eucharist and the Priest—Reflections on the Blessed 
Eucharist as a Center of Inspiration of the Sacerdotal 
Life,” by Most Rev. Alexis H. M. Lepicier, O. S. M, 
Archbishop of Tarsus. Benziger Brothers, publishers, 
12mo. Imitation leather, flexible; $2.00 net; postage 
10¢.) This is an ideal book for spiritual reading and an 
appropriate gift for the newly-ordained priest. May it 
find a place on the prie-dieu of every priest. <A lapsus 
calami occurs on page 46. St. Andrew was not the 
fav. red disciple on Mount Thabor. A. B. 


“Poems” is the title of the volume in which Dr. Leo- 
nora Arent has collected fifteen of her deeply religious 
poems. All but the first three were written before the 
author’s reception into the Catholic Church in 1922, 
Cloth. 37 Pages. Price, $1.00. Christopher Publish- 
ing House, Boston. P. & 


“Ould Father Toomey and Other Poems” is the fifth 
collection of lyric verse from the pen of Denis A. 
McCarthy, LL. D. In robes of green the Irish bard 
comes a-singing, certain of striking a responsive chord 
in the heart of his audience, no matter what its mood, 
because of his winning humor, fine human spirit, and 
happy gift of finding the themes for his songs in the 
people about him. Cloth. 144 Pages. Price $2.00. 
Carrollton Publishing Co., Boston. P. &. 


In “The Mexcan Crisis, Its Causes and Conse 
quences,” by Rev. Michael Kenny, S. J., the Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth Society (407 Bergen St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) has issued a ten-cent pamphlet that should 
have a place in the bookrack at the door of the church. 
In giving this booklet his approval, the Rt. Rev. Pascual 
Diaz, now in exile for his faith, has this to say: “I 
make Fr. Kenny’s article on the Mexican situation en- 
tirely my own.” 


Books Received 


From the Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Co- 
lumbus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: One Hundred and One 
Legends of Flowers, by Elizabeth Todd Nash ($3.00 
net); Isn’t Life Wonderful? by Louella Loving Hutch- 
ins, ($1.00); Other Worlds, by O. J. Shuster ($1.50); 
When Knights are Cold, by L. B. & C. Bliss ($1.25); 
The Amazing Finale, by Ida M. H. Starr ($1.50). 


From Universal Knowledge Foundation, Inc., New 
York: Universal Knowledge, A Dictionary and Ency- 
clopedia of Arts and Sciences, History and Biography, 
Law, Literature, Religions, Nations, Races, Customs 
and Institutions. Edited by Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., 
D. D., Conde B. Pallen, Ph. D., LL. D., Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D., James J. Waish, M. D., Ph. D., John J. 
Wynne, S. J., S. T. D., assisted by numerous collaborat- 
ors. Twelve Volumes. Volume I. A-Azymites. 1694 
pages. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Hidden Gold 


CHAPTER XII 
THE NEMESIS AGAIN 


As THE good nun expected, Jasper was quite as 
happy about the five hundred-dollar gift as she 
was, and his eyes fairly shone with happiness and 
pleasure. 

“Hm,” he commented. 
with St. Joseph around here.” 
ded her head happily. 

“T think I know who it is, too. You know, whenever 
we need anything very badly, we get Sister Audrey 
Jane to pray to him. She never fails to get it. Won- 
derful, isn’t it? But that is quite the usual thing. 
There is scarcely a new foundation of our order where 
St. Joseph doesn’t provide in some wonderful way. It 
startles one sometimes.” 

Jasper came away filled with admiration for the 
holy women who, living their pure, blameless lives, are 
often permitted to come very close to the Almighty and 
His Saints, so much so, in fact, that these dear heaven- 
ly friends seem to take delight in fulfilling their small- 
est requests. When he reached home, another delight- 
ful surprise was awaiting him. Maud, because of her 
high per cents in catechism, and perfect marks of good 
behavior, was to be admitted to the June First Com- 
munion class. Even Madame was moved a little out of 
her usual coldness, and began to plan at once an ex- 
pensive costume for the child. But when Maud told 
her that the girls never wore anything but simple 
white voile dresses at the convent First Communions, 
with the least ostentation possible, she was very much 
disappointed, and felt as if she was being cheated of 
something. 

“But you know, Madame,” soothed Maud, “I will ap- 
preciate a simple white dress quite as much as if you 
spent hours on ruffles and insertions and beading and 
embroidery. Besides, Mother McCann said an expen- 
sive, fancy outfit would be too distracting, and we must 
give all our thoughts to Our Lord, Whom we will be 
Tecelving.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” she replied. “That is all very idealis- 
tie, but in these modern days one ought to be dressed 
appropriately to the occasion. That was all very well 
years ago, when most anything passed muster.” Here 
Jasper stepped up quietly. 


“Somebody must have a ‘pull’ 
Sister Elsa Marie nod- 


“But Cynthy, you understand, they have their rules, 
just as any other school or academy, and these can’t be 
changed for individuals. You know there are many 
fashionable schools even, whose graduates wear simple 
linen middy suits.” 

“Bah!” said Madame impatiently. “They make me 
tired with their extremes. Why don’t they let everyone 
wear what they like?” 

But in the end, of course, Madame had to be satisfied. 
Maud was to be baptized on Friday morning, and on 
the following Sunday, she would make her First Com- 
munion. The days sped by with lightning speed, it 
seemed to Jasper, but to Maud they had leaden feet. 
School was to close on the fifteenth, and the First 
Communion would take place on the Sunday preceding. 

Jasper visited the orphanage from time to time, and 
the number of children was growing day by day. He 
obtained permission from Sister Elsa Marie for Jamie 
Burnell to accompany him and Madame to the Sacred 
Heart chapel for Maud’s First Communion, after which 
he was to come home with them for dinner, and spend 
the afternoon. This was readily granted, and Jimmie 
seemed much pleased that he was to have a holiday. 


The day was very near now, and Madame went down- 
town to purchase the sheerest, finest voile she could 
find. At least, she told herself, if Maud must be 
dressed plainly, she would have the very best obtain- 
able. When it came to the prayer book and rosary, 
however, she felt there was no limit here. So she picked 
out a prayer book of mother-of-pearl, inlaid with a 
gold cross all carved with delicate scrolls. For the 
rosary, she took a string of expensive pearls of her 
own, and had a jeweler make of them a rosary with 
gold links and cross. “There,” she told herself as she 
paid him, “now Maud will have something to remember 
me by—no matter what happens.” And she bit her lip 
as a sudden sob threatened to fight its way upward. 
Taking the carefully wrapped parcel and stowing it 
in her expensive, gold-mounted handbag, she left the 
store and went to the corner to wait for a bus. 

She had not long to wait, and the lower deck being 
filled, she climbed the stairs to the upper. It was an 
intoxicating June afternoon, not too hot, with a de- 
licious breeze wafting flower perfumes from innumera- 
ble southern gardens, and the height of the second 
deck, together with the fast movement of the vehicle 
gave one a sense of pleasant buoyancy. All the seats 
up here had at least one occupant, so Madame was 
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forced to sit on the inner side of the seat; not that 
she minded greatly, for her mind was occupied with 
many obsorbing thoughts. Suddenly, she was startled 
to hear her name spoken just beside her. 

“Well, well, Cynthy, you’re just the person I wanted 
to see,” said the voice quietly, and a certain iciness 
and hardness of tone made Cynthia start and turn in 
apprehension. It was the one voice she both hated and 
dreaded to hear, and one glance to the side confirmed 
her fear. It was her “nemesis” again, and her first 
impulse was to rise precipitately and leave the vehicle. 
But “Eleanor” was prepared for that, grasping Cyn- 
thia’s hand firmly, and compelling her to keep her seat. 

“Just a minute; don’t make a scene. I’ll not bite 
you.” Cynthia’s mouth hardened into a tight line, and 
her eyes glittered hysterically. 

“Well, what do you want now?” Their voices were 
so casual, that no one of the passengers suspected any- 
thing out of the ordinary. 

“TI had intended phoning you to meet me somewhere, 
since you dislike my presence at your home so intense- 
ly.” The words were sarcastically inflected. ‘You see, 
I was thinking of taking a trip to the seashore, and 
T’ll have to have railroad and hotel fare, to say nothing 
of an entire new wardrobe, as my present one is quite 
out of date.” Cynthia’s blood began to boil, and, before 
Eleanor suspected her intention, she suddenly bolted 
out of her seat, and, hastening down the stairs, told 
the conductor to let her off at the next corner. It was 
all done so quickly, that before Eleanor was able to 
descend, Madame had alighted, and the bus had started 
again. 

Walking toward a tall office building, she entered the 
corridor, and, finding an elevator just ready to start 
upward, she entered, and signified her desire to ride to 
the sixteenth floor. Having loitered about the halls 
up there for a half hour or so, she again descended 
and left the building by a rear door. But she need not 
have taken all that precaution, as the streets were 
crowded, and before the bus was able to stop at the 
next corner, Eleanor had completely lost sight of her. 

But as she called a taxi, fearing to trust to another 
encounter on the public vehicles, she wished she had 
not been so precipitate. Far better would it have been 
for her to find out Eleanor’s present desires than to be 
haunted by the eternal fear of meeting her, and the 
still greater anxiety lest she go to Jasper and tell all 
she knew. These excruciating fears and terrors so 
racked her all the way home, that by the time she 
reached her own domicile, she was quite weak and ex- 
hausted, and entering, she threw down her parcels and 
hat, and sank weakly down upon the couch. 

Jasper came in, concerned and anxious, and gently 
chided her for working too hard in the increasing hot 
weather. Madame lay there, pale and faint, and re- 
volved in her mind a mighty temptation to confess all 
to her husband, and brave his displeasure, or his scorn, 
or the sting of his just words, for, strong and dominat- 
ing as she was, she yet feared the smallest word that 
might indicate that Jasper thought ill of her. It was 
pride—pride struggling with humility for the mastery 


—and pride, as usual, won. Pride, so long King, re. 
fused to give up his stronghold. For she had once ex- 
perienced her husband’s displeasure, when she had 
opened the forbidden envelope, and she knew he could 
speak scathing words upon occasion. “The wrath of 
the lamb is more terrible than that of the lion.” Weak 
people often are that way; they bluster and tyrannize 
over others in order to hide their own shortcomings, 
yet, when cornered, and faced with the undeniable 
truth, they crumple and wilt. “No, no, no,” repeated 
Madame to herself for the tenth time. “I cannot tell 
him. I must brazen it out, even though my heart is 
cut to little pieces as a result.” 

Suddenly, like a lightning flash, she realized the truth 
that had been steadily growing upon her. As she gazed 
at the small, slightly humped figure of her husband, 
with his wrinkled, kindly face, and hair grizzled at the 
temples, she knew that he was the dearest, most pre 
cious thing in her life. He, with his humility, changeless 
kindness, and tender, forgiving way, had _ walked 
straight through all her hardness, coldness, and selfish- 
ness, and burrowed a place for himself deep down in 
her heart. Ah, how she needed that love, that devotion, 
that he so freely gave! But alas, what bitter dregs 
lay in the bottom of that cup of sweetness! For, now, 
less than ever, could she bear to have him learn any- 
thing detrimental about her—now, when she needed 
him to lean upon—when things were coming down 
thick and fast about her ears, she dared not reach out 
and press that much-needed balm to her heart, for 
Fear, like a gaunt phantom of her bitter past, raised 
its bony hand, and forbade it. 

She lay with her eyes closed, and Jasper’s words came 
dimly out of the tumult of feelings in her heart. 

“My dear,” he was saying, “do you know what I have 
decided to do? I have been thinking of it for some 
days, and only fear that you would veto the suggestion, 
has prevented me from mentioning it. But now, this 
decides me; I won’t take no for an answer. Do you 
hear?” He was smiling, and, having seated himself 
on the edge of the couch, took her hand kindly. Her 
fingers suddenly closed themselves convulsively over it, 
and her eyes showed plainly the agony in her heart. 

She struggled with herself, and tried hard to tell 
him of her trouble, but as he smiled and gently patted 
her fingers, she felt as if she stood upon the edge of a 
precipice, down which the phantoms of the past might 
hurl her at any moment, and the only word her lips 
would form were: 

“Very well; what shall it be? I seem to be 80 
weary and tired of everything; my ambition is gone. 
I must be close to a breakdown.” 

“My dear! It frightens me to hear you say so. I 
was going to suggest a trip to the seashore or the 
mountains—a real vacation of about a month, with no 
thoughts of business to bother you. I will stay in town 
and see to things just like I did while you were in the 
hospital.” Cynthia felt a great gratitude welling uP 
toward him in her heart; it eased her pain to be able 
to feel such implicit confidence in him, and yet—while 
she longed to flee the city, and put behind her the com 
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stant fear of meeting Eleanor, yet, on the other hand, 
might not the latter come to Jasper in her absence, 
and betray everything? So she was between two fires, 
and tortured exceedingly in trying to discern which 
was the greater. 

“Well? Which shall it be?” prompted Jasper gen- 
tly. All of a sudden she knew that she wanted to go 
away very much; to “gather up the loose ends,” as it 
were, to regain her shattered poise and self-confidence, 
and she felt that she would risk the chance of Eleanor’s 
calling upon Jasper. It was less than likely; Eleanor 
would first try to work her, Madame, to the limit, 
before she tried the latter alternative. It would be 
well to warn Jasper, however. Madame sat up eagerly. 

“You've struck the nail on the head, Jasper. I be- 
lieve that is exactly what I need. I choose the moun- 
tains for mine.” But she did not tell him that she chose 
them because Eleanor had chosen the seashore. She 
was taking no chances on meeting that lady anywhere. 
Of course, the seashore might mean any one of a thou- 
sand different places, but Madame felt slightly super- 
stitious, and fatalistic. 

“How soon could you arrange to go?” 
presently. 

“Oh, as soon as Maud’s First Communion is over. 
You will come too, of course?” Jasper shook his head. 

“No; I cannot leave my work. I will take you and 
Maud there, of course, but I will have to come right 
back. I can look after the business too, just like when 
you were in the hospital. Perhaps I can arrange for a 
week end once or twice.” Madame would have liked 
to have him along with her, to forestall any chance 
visit of the one she feared, but she knew this could 
not be. Someone had to remain to look after things, 
and she was thankful that Jasper could do so. She 
was even surprised at herself, that she was so ready 
and willing to delegate the running of her business 
to another, but fear and anxiety had made such inroads 
upon her stamina, that she only longed to get away 
from everything, somewhere where her “phantoms” 
could not follow her. It would be good just to rest, and 
if possible—forget. 

“And, Jasper,” she suddenly remembered, placing 
her hand upon his arm. “If that woman should come 
prowling around here again, don’t you have a thing to 
do with her. She might harm you; don’t ever talk to 
her, do you hear? Promise me you won’t.” 

“Why,” replied he, smiling in unbelief, “what are you 
worrying about? I don’t think she’ll ever show her 
face here again, after the warm reception the police 
gave her.” But Madame’s face was still anxious. 

“Probably not—but promise me anyway. I will feel 
easier when I’m away. You won’t will you?” 

“Of course not, if you wish it. But I’m not afraid 
ofher. If it will please you better, I will subscribe to 
the Burns Agency and have them put one of their little 
blue warning signs just below the show window.” 

“That is a good idea, Jasper. Perhaps you think me 
silly, but I’ll tell you why I’m afraid. I saw the woman 
downtown today, and she stared at me so hard, I feel 
that she means no good.” J asper was a little concerned 


asked Jasper 


at that, but assured Cynthia that with the Burns 
people on the job, there would be nothing to fear. She 
sighed, relieved a little, and arose, opening her parcels 
to show her husband the prayer book and rosary she 
had purchased for Maud. Here his heart swelled again 
to see this new testimony of her love for Maud, and 
when, a half hour later, Maud herself came home and 
was shown the gifts, the tears stood in her eyes, and 
she threw her arms about Cynthia’s neck in gratitude, 
and kissed her. 

“Oh, Madame!” she cried, “to think that you should 
buy me such a wonderful present. How shall I ever 
thank you?” And it seemed her eyes must devour the 
articles, for she could not stop looking at them. 

“And this is your dress material, Maud,” continued 
Cynthia, displaying the lovely sheer voile. 

“Oh, it is like a veil, so fine! And are you going 
to make it for me?” 

“Why of course, child; 
ready-made dress, do you?” 
ly. 

“Well, I didn’t know whether you’d have time to 
bother with anything of mine. You have so many or- 
ders all the time.” A shade of sadness passed over 
Madame’s face, and she determined to make amends. 

“I know; I’ve left Jasper buy your dresses so far, 
but from now on, I am going to have all your frocks 
made right here at home, and you shall pick just what 
style you like best.” Jasper beamed. 

“Oh, Madame!” cried Maud, clasping her hands 
happily. 

“And you and Cynthia are going to spend a month 
in the mountains,” put in Jasper. “I will go down and 
get some literature tomorrow, so you may select just 
the resort you like.” Maud was in ecstasy; she felt 
she never was so happy in her life, and the eyes of 
Jasper and Madame met in a smile of mutual under- 
standing. 


you don’t think I’d buy a 
Maud smiled deprecating- 


(To be continued) 


Know Your Religion 


Nearly every Catholic, at some time or other, is 
called upon by those outside the Faith to answer some 
question about Catholic customs, history, or doctrine. 
How many of us could stand up and submit to a ques- 
tionnaire by a Protestant who, either through curiosi- 
ty, earnest seeking after the truth, or in a spirit of 
challenge, asked us to prove or disprove the things he 
has heard or read about our religion? How many could 
give him clear, concise, and perfect answers which 
would satisfy his seeking, or still his mocking attitude, 
and command respect for that which he has perhaps 
wilfully misunderstood? 

Every Catholic who has been educated in a parochial 
school will, of course, know a great deal about his 
religion, or ought to, (if he has not forgotten it). If 
he feels that some things have slipped his mind, it 
would not be a bad idea to brush up on the catechism, 
besides reading, now and then, some interesting book 
on the Faith. New questions arise from time to time, 
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and are answered by the Church. To keep in touch 
with these, there is no better medium, for the Catholic 
layman, than our Catholic periodicals, which usually 
report these decisions, if not in regular articles, then in 
the question and answer column. Nearly all of them 
carry a page or two of interesting Church topics, and 
the best way of keeping in touch with our religion is 
faithfully to peruse these columns each month, if only 
for the sake of being perfectly informed and up-to-date. 


Catholics should have so much pride in their Faith 
that anything pertaining to it becomes of gripping in- 
terest to them. Their knowledge of doctrine and dogmas 
should be so perfect as to be impervious to attack from 
the outside; they should have their information ready 
at the tip of their tongues, and the zeal of the apostles 
in their hearts, so that anyone, questioning and chal- 
lenging them, will receive such perfect answers as to 
silence all misunderstanding—perhaps pave the way 
for conversion. Remember, a soul saved is a powerful 
passport for the salvation of your own. 


The Need of Sunshine 


Flowers, animals, man—all need sunshine. If it were 
not for the sun, nothing would grow; everything would 
shrivel up and die—man included. “It is almost impos- 
sible for a young child to receive his full quota of the 
beneficent rays of the sun,” says a celebrated doctor. 
“The element most beneficial and necessary to man in 
sunlight, is the violet ray. The sun shining through 
glass is not sufficient, as the violet ray is thus greatly 
weakened. It must strike the body free from any in- 
tervening substances, in order to get in its full work.” 


Most of us avoid the sun in summer as much as pos- 
sible, yet that is the time when the violet rays are most 
powerful. Of course, too much of almost anything is 
harmful, but everyone ought to allow the sun to shine 
full upon him every day, outdoors, for a short time. 
Children are made hardy in summer, by allowing them 
to play out in the sun—a very short time at first; say, 
ten minutes a day the first week, fifteen the next, and 
so on, until a good coat of tan is acquired, after which 
it will be safe to let them play in the sun as long as 
they wish. They will then have become hardened to its 
rays, and will not become ill. 


A certain mother had a child who lost almost every 
other week during the school year through tonsilitis. 
Upon the slightest provocation, the least draft or in- 
discretion, the child was down with her habitual illness. 
In despair, the mother asked the doctor if he didn’t 
think her tonsils ought to be removed. But the doctor 
did not like the idea. “God gave us tonsils for some 
good reason,” was his thought, and besides, he had been 
thinking along a new line of experiment. “We will 
try to keep her tonsils for her; what she needs is 
violet rays; her body needs them.” “But the treat- 
ments cost so much, doctor,” objected the mother. He 
smiled and shook his head. “The sun is free; sum- 
mer is coming. You cannot afford the seashore; I 
will give you a substitute. Give her a tub and the 
hose in the yard. In the afternoon, when the sun is 


blazing, put on her swimming suit, let her play in the 
water for an hour, get soaking wet, and then lie down 
in the sun and dry off. If she blisters, so much the 
better.” 

The experiment was faithfully carried out, and the 
following winter, Mabel was the hardiest child in 
school. She scarcely even had a cold, and her once thin 
arms and legs became sturdy and hard. Her appetite 
was ravenous, and her cheeks bloomed like a rose. 


Rag Rugs 


A good way to use . > cotton house dresses, aprons, 
shirts, etc., which still have good parts to them after 
sleeves and collars have worn out, is, to make rag rugs 
of them. These interesting little rugs will brighten up 
many a drab corner, while adding a decidedly dainty 
touch to the room. Unless you have a great deal of one 
kind of material for the body of the rug, with a con- 
trasting color for borders, it is best to dye the rags the 
desired color, as this will give a more pleasing effect 
than just mixing up a heterogeneous collection of rags 
with checks, stripes, and figures of all colors and de- 
signs. 

For instance, a bath room rug is dainty if the body is 
made of light blue rags—(old sheets, shirts or other 
white goods, dyed), with borders of pink, ending in 
fringe on either end. A new way to make rag rugs is, 
to cut your rags the length desired for the width of 
the rug, and then braiding them. Then whip the braid- 
ed lengths together, turning in neatly the ends, so that 
no raw edges will appear. Braided rugs in circles or 
ovals have been in use for years, and are satisfactory if 
made of dark materials, such as old woolen clothing, re- 
quiring little or no washing. But the lighter colored 
materials, soiling easily, and requiring frequent wash- 
ing, are apt to buckle up in the center, no matter how 
carefully made, after washing, and it is difficult to get 
them to flatten out thereafter. 

Crocheted rugs can be made by taking strips of rags, 
and, with heavy linen thread, and a coarse hook, cro- 
cheting a slip stitch with three or four chain stitches 
between, over each strip of rag, thus making a solid, 
compact mat, which will stand a great deal of use and 
laundering. The strips should be rolled and basted 
first, in order to make a neat finished job. 

One lady bought heavy pink wrapping twine, dyed 
plain white cheesecloth light green, and crocheted this 
together. The result was beautiful. She made the 
borders dark olive, and it was all achieved with one 
package of dye, using but a very little dye for the 
light shade, and more for the dark. 


Eat Fruit 


To-day doctors and dietitians are stressing more and 
more the necessity of fruit in the daily diet. Especial- 
ly during the winter months care should be taken to 
include fruit either in the menu, or between meals at 
some time during the day. During the summer months, 
when the stores and markets are crowded with fresh, 
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alluring green things, no one needs to be coaxed to use 
the bountiful treasures of Nature so necessary to the 
health of man. 


But in winter one leans more toward canned, pre- 
pared or predigested foods, which usually give little or 
no exercise to the teeth and gums, and leave much to 
be desired in the way of vitamins or the growth ele- 
ments needed for the development of children and health 
of adults. Nothing can take the place of fresh fruit, 
and of the winter varieties to be had, apples and or- 
anges are the most common. We all know the adage— 
“An apple a day,” etc.—and nothing is truer. Doctors 
recommend that the apple be eaten fresh, with the peel- 
ing on, as the most valuable minerals are to be found 
just behind the shell. Besides cleansing the teeth dur- 
ing the process of eating, it also deposits these health- 
giving minerals in the crevices of the teeth, thus pro- 
longing their usefulness. 

The peeling is also valuable in the way of adding the 
necessary “roughage” to the diet, which many of our 
foods lack. Boiling, steaming, and baking often dis- 
perses valuable food material from fruits and vegeta- 
bles, therefore it is recommended that at least one part 
of the daily diet be taken just as it comes from Na- 
ture’s workshop, unimpaired by civilization’s detrimen- 
tal customs. Fresh fruit comes to us just as it is 
grown, with all the healthful juices intact, and it is the 
one food we can be absolutely certain has not been 
adulterated in some way or other. Besides that, it is 
seldom that one needs to coax the appetite to the enjoy- 
ment of fruit, and it does not tax the digestion like 
many of the fancy prepared dishes we often spend a 
great deal of time preparing. 


Recipes 


As one may grow tired of grapefruit served plain in 
the same way every other breakfast or so, here are 
some new ways: First scoop out the center with a 
sharp paring knife, then bruise sides to release juice, 
or cut out pulp and chop in another bowl. Sugar to 
taste, then add chopped candied cherries, or cut up 
marshmallows, or left-over stewed prunes, or add nuts 
and diced celery, or cut up canned peaches, or canned 
pineapple. . 

FisH JAPANESE STYLE: Fry two large halibut steaks 
in olive oil until a delicate brown. Slice four tomatoes 
into a saucepan and add a large grated onion, a finely 
minced sweet pepper, a little washed and sliced green 
ginger root, a teaspoonful of sugar, some salt and pep- 
per, and half a cupful of soy sauce. Let this mixture 
simmer for five minutes, then pour it over the fish, 
which should have been lifted and placed on a hot dish. 

UNCOOKED PEPPERMINTS: A simple and wholesome 
tandy for the children is the following: Take 
1 lb. of powdered sugar and mix gradually with 
one well-beaten egg-white, adding 10 drops of oil of 
Peppermint in 2 teaspoons cold water. Add sugar until 
stiff enough to roll, then spread on buttered paper and 


tut into squares, or into circles with thimble. Let 
harden, 


‘CHOCOLATE PEANUTS: Shell and blanch 1 quart pea- 
nuts, and melt % Ib. sweet chocolate in double boiler. 
Take from stove and beat chocolate until slightly cool. 
Then drop in peanuts, a few at a time, and when well 
coated, remove one by one with fork and place on but- 
tered papers until chocolate hardens. Or chocolate clus- 
ters may be made by taking the partly cooled chocolate 
and peanuts out by the spoonful. 


Household Hints 


A little vinegar added to the shoe polish will create a 
good shine. 


Oil of peppermint will be avoided by mice, and ants 
hate red pepper. 


Needlework Design 


Every woman likes to have something on hand in the 
summer, when cool porches invite, and chain swings 
and deep rockers sway gently in the fragrant breezes, 
to pick up at odd intervals, and embroider, perhaps 
while a friend is calling, or simply as a pleasant form 
of relaxation. We give a scarf design, suitable for 
dresser, buffet, or table runner, in simple stitches and 
bright coloring, suggestive of the season in which it is 
to be made. The scallops, straight lines, and dots may 
be in black or brown, to offset the green of the leaves 
and stems, and the pink and pale blue of the flowers. 
The design works out best on heavy tan linen or art 
cloth, and the stitches are, lazy daisy for the leaves 
and flowers, French knots for flower centers, and out- 
line stitch for stems. Pattern, 20¢. Address CLARE 
HAMPTON, 3318 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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